





Editor & Publisher 


i= ONLY INDEPENDENT WEEKLY JOURNAL OF NEWSPAPERING 


In North America, The Orange County Register ranks 
in total, full-run advertising, 1988. 
in daily, full-run advertising, 1988. 
in classified advertising, 1988. 
in total, full-run advertising, 1989. 
in daily, full-run advertising, 1989. 
in classified advertising, 1989. 
in retail advertising, 1989. 


in retail food . 1989. 
and FIRST 


in all of the above, 1st quarter, 1990. 


The biggest story in The Orange County Register isn’t on the front page. It’s inside, where the nation’s biggest 
collection of total, full-run advertising has assembled for the past two years. 

This advertising strength is a testimony to the vitality of this market — Southern California's richest. And 
to the appeal of the Register’s award winning, cutting-edge news product. But mostly to the trust that has 
developed between Orange County's biggest newspaper audience and our ever-widening, circle of advertisers. 

#1 in the nation in total, full-run advertising for two years running, plus Ist quarter 1990. And we're getting 


better every day. 
"Reaister 


Represented by CWO&O. We’re on Orange County’s side. Source: LNA 














We Do More Than 
Publish Three 
Award-Winning 
Newspapers. 


Throughout the year Copley Los 
Angeles Newspapers sponsor a 
variety of community events. All 
along the L.A. coast you will find us 
involved in activities that benefit the 
] communities we serve. From 
EESTIVAL nationally recognized 10K runs and 
2 relays for local charities to sports 
clinics and seminars we strive to 
make our market a better place to 
work and live. After all, the best 
way to cover the Los Angeles coast 
is by being part of it. 








somenti Nowspapens 
Daily Breeze News-Pilot The Outlook 
We cover the coast...the BEST of L.A. 


5215 Torrance Blvd., Torrance CA 90509(213)540-5511 
Represented nationally by Sawyer/Ferguson/Walker Inc. 
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The New York Times News Service 
is proud to announce 
a new contributor to our daily report: 


tae Fort Worth StarTelegram 


From the hist a New York and 
ye shit c\iburn 
ag” oo” 
om oo 
25; aravan of Dreams, the pe oo i 
ony, "i the world's bigge™ ns s 
"Stal ton, ...From the Kimbe 
” bly the best small musew™ 
the country, to the Will Rogers 
Coliseum, home of one of 
the nation's largest rodeos. 


FORT WORTH: 
‘WHERE THE 
WEST BEGINS’ 


o& 


With a staff of 300, including a prize-winning Washington bureau 
and a 17-person state desk, the Star-Telegram captures the 
excitement and energy of this pace-setting city, state and region. 
It augments the New York Times News Service wire with 
daily, comprehensive coverage that captures top statewide awards 
year after year. Spot news. Business. Sports. Agriculture. 

The arts. Lifestyle. Commentary. 

It's all there every day, from the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 





Pulitzer Prizes ... spot news photography, 1981; meritorious public service, 1985 


The Star-Telegram joins five other contributors to the New York Times News Service: the Los Angeles Daily News, 
the San Francisco Chronicle, Cox News Service (articles from the Atlanta Journal & Constitution and 16 other Cox newspapers), 
Asahi News Service (stories from Tokyo's Asahi Shimbun, the most prestigious newspaper in the Far East) and 26 daily 
newspapers in 11 states that are part of the New York Times Regional Newspaper Group. 





The New York Eimes 
News Service 


Edited to Fit Your Needs 





For details, call Peggy Walsh at 212-556-1927 or John Brewer at 1-800-972-3550. 

















It's as simple as 


The ABC Audit report again 
confirms it. The St. Petersburg 
Times prevails as Tampa Bay’s 
largest newspaper, leading the 
Tampa Tribune since 1971. 


Today, with ever increasing 
challenges on the newspaper in- 
dustry, we're proud of our 
growth and honored to be the 
nation's 21st largest newspaper, 
according to the most recent 
FAS-FAX. 


With another year of strong 
circulation gains, more readers 
are turning to the Times’ award- 
winning journalism ahd photog- 
raphy than ever before. 


Circulation 
Sunday: 437,654  +19,607 
Daily: 341,363 +11,788 


Source: ABC Audit report, 12 months 
ending 12/31/89 


The St. Petersburg Times is 
the newspaper of choice in 
Tampa Bay. 


It’s as simple as that. 


St Petersburg Times 


Tampa Bay's Largest Newspaper 
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JULY 

22-24—Newspaper Literacy Conference, Sponsored by the American News- 
paper Publishers Association Foundation, Washington, D.C. 

22-24—Texas Daily Newspaper Association, Summer Meeting, El Paso. 

26-28—National Newspaper Association, Electronic Publishing Conference 
for Newspapers, Desktop IV, Columbus, Ohio. 

26-29—North Carolina Press Association, 117th Annual Convention, Kiawah 
Island Resort, Charleston, S.C. 

27-8/4—Photography at the Summit Conference and Steamboat Springs 
(Col.) Workshop. 


AUGUST 
1-5—National Association of Black Journalists, 15th Annual Convention, 
“Words and Images: Challenges for the Future,” Century Plaza 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 
9-11—WMid Atlantic Newspaper Advertising and Marketing Executives Con- 
ference, Charleston, S.C. 
16-17—SNPA and SNPA Foundation Leadership, New ‘Orleans. 
19-22—-Newspaper Advertising Co-Op Network, Sales Conference & Work- 
shop, Radisson Hotel, Virginia Beach. 
22-25—Asian American Journalists Association, National Convention, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
23-25—West Virginia Press Association, Annual Convention, Papestem. 


SEPTEMBER 
7-8—Maine Press Association, Fall Conference, Spruce Point Inn, Booth- 

bay Harbor. 

11-14—National Conference of Editorial Writers/National Broadcast Editorial 
Association, Joint Meeting, Disney World Hilton, Orlando. 

12-15—International Newspaper Marketing Association, Southern Region 
Meeting, Charleston, S.C. 

13-16—New England Newspaper Operations Association Conference, 
Sheraton Tara, Danvers, Mass. 

15-18—Southern Circulation Managers Association, Fall Convention, St. 
Petersburg. 

16-19—SNPA Convention, Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Col. 

19-22—National Newspaper Association, Annual Convention and Trade 
Show, Hyatt Regency, Kansas City, Mo. 

22-26—Canadian Circulation Managers Association Conference, Sheraton 
Hotel, Hamilton, Ontario. 

26-28—Suburban Newspapers of American, Editorial Conference, Forum 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


JULY 
26-27—Inland Financial Management Seminar, O’Hare Marriott Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 
29-8/I—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Basic Layout, Design and Graphics, 
Roanoke, Va. 


AUGUST 
19-22—SNPA Foundation, Serninar, Advanced Computer Graphics, Athens, 


Ga. 

23-24—Iniand Press Foundation/Association, Developing New Business, 
Inland Press Foundation, Park Ridge, Ill. 

26-29—American Press Institute, Regional Workshops for Copy Editors: 
Columbus, Ohio, Harley Hotel; Sheraton at St. John’s Place, Jack- 
sonville; University of Southern California, University Hilton, Los 
Angeles. 

31—PNPA Foundation, Seminar, Color Printing on Letterpress and Flexo, 

Harrisburg. 


SEPTEMBER 
7-11/2—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Media Management & 
Entrepreneurship for Journalism Graduate Students, St. Petersburg. 
9-14—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Newspaper Design for 
Spanish Language Newspapers, St. Petersburg. 
12-14—Inland Group Executives Seminar, Nordic Hills Resort, Itasca, Ill. 
14—PNPA Foundation Seminar, Legal Considerations in Managing: 
Problem Employees, Harrisburg. 
16-26—American Press Institute, City and Metro Editors (under 75,000 
circulation), Reston, Va. 
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With Reuters, you get the big picture. 


Time after time, Reuters is in the right 
place, at the right time, sending back the 
pictures that make your stories come 
alive: from exclusive views of the summit 
to compelling sports action. 

Reuters is always there because we're 
practically everywhere, with more than 
1,200 photographers, cameramen and 
reporters in 120 bureaus all over the 
globe. 

Reuters is where you want us to be 
when it comes to the service you need, 
too. 

All our news pictures are shot in color 
And when you need individual service, 
our Washington pictures desk can com- 
municate with Reuter bureaus every- 
where. So you can have instant access to 
information, additional photos—even 
have pictures shot on demand. 

We also offer a fast and reliable desk- 
top editing terminal: The Reuter News 
Pictures Terminal. 

Call (202) 898-8410 for information. 
And subscribe to the news pictures serv- 
ice that can make a world of difference. 





The First Name In News. 











4 Ways to Increase 
Revenue in 1990 
Through Selling Against 
the Yellow Pages 


e Retailer/Merchant Workshops 


Allows our trainer to do the selling for you 
in a group workshop for business people. 


e Professional Service Workshops 


Pioneer business from categories that spend 
most of their budget on yellow pages. 


e Field Selling/Training 
Produces revenue immediately and sells 
your staff on how well the concept works. 


e Videotape Package 


The same technique-oriented training we 
provide on a live basis for a small fraction 
of the price. 


American 
Consulting 
Services 


1-800-255-9784 


Outside USA call 
(206) 254-5600 


A Division of Wasserood, Inc. 
11818 SE Mill Plain Blvd. Ste 410 Vancouver, WA 98684 








The 4th Estate 


By Doug Borgstedt 





“Hl, GUYS- MIND IF 
(7 \ Join You-?" 


ATS 


About Awards 


Environmental and energy awards. Winners of the 
American Paper Institute and the National Forest Prod- 
ucts Association Environmental and Energy Achievement 
Awards were recently announced in Washington, D.C. 

Featured as a speaker during the awards luncheon was 
Vice President Dan Quayle. 

The winners were: Air pollution control, the Weyer- 
haeuser Co., Longview, Wash.; Water pollution control, 
the Westvaco Corp., Covington, Va., Luke, Md., and 
Wickliffe, Ky.; Solid waste management, Champion 
International Corp., Hamilton, Ohio; Energy manage- 
ment, Westvaco Corp., North Charleston, S.C.; and 
Forest management, Stone Container Corp., Columbia, 
S.C. There was no award presented in the energy innova- 
tion category. 





CDNPA’s Owlies. The Canadian Daily Newspaper 
Publishers Association gave Owlie awards to winners in 
its Bright Ideas promotions competition. Best of the show 
went to Le Nouvelliste for a graphically excellent cam- 
paign. Other winners were: for radio, the Vancouver Sun; 
television, Toronto Sun; editorial, the Halifax Daily News 
for promotion of an early edition, Regina Leader Post for 
thanking letter writers, Montreal Gazette for promoting a 
columnist; circulation, Le Nouvellist and Hamilton Spec- 
tator; newspapers in education, Owen Sound Sun Times 
for a published plan to help teachers, Regina Leader Post 
for printing an NIE calendar, La Presse and Le Droit for 
bilingual teaching; in advertising, Saskatoon Star Phoenix 
for a cereal box containing marketing data, Brandon Sun, 
Toronto Sun; community relations, Owen Sound Sun 
Times for an ad tribute to murder victims, Moncton Times 
Transcript for promoting safe driving, Windsor Star for 
environmental awards to citizens. 
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THE OPERATIONS 
BOTTLENECK 


In our opinion, newspapers that zone will run headlong 
into an operations bottleneck. Before publishers decide to 
zone or to add more zones, they must answer a key question: 
Do current operations provide the means and the produc- 
tion capacity necessary to seize the competitive advantage of 
zoning? This is the operations challenge. 

In any newspaper operation, there is a pool of man- 
hours available to perform the necessary work. This pool rep- 
resents the capacity of a newspaper's operations. li limits the 
volume of products, pages, advertisements, and news that 
newspapers can produce. 

As a newspaper begins producing zoned products with its 
current operations, it will reach its first operational challenge: 
Its pool of available man-hours will be rapidly consumed. 

According to a Special Report in presstime, the journal 
of the American Newspaper Publishers Association (March 
1990), more and more newspapers are zoning. In fact, “the 
practice of zoning became pervasive, at least among large 
and medium-size papers, in the 1980s.” Furthermore, the 
report goes on to say that many newspapers are locking to 
expand their zoning.” 

One newspaper cited in the presstime report, The Tampa 
Tribune, produces 79 zoned products a week covering 169 
communities. The St. Petersburg Times meets its rival’s com- 
petition by producing 14 zoned products each week. These 
newspapers produce a large number of pages each week — 
and the numbers are growing. 

Add another factor to the equation: Zoning results in a 
disproportionate explosion in the volume of publication-pro- 
duced, or pub-set, display ads. This occurs because zoning is 
targeted at smaller, part-run retail advertisers that rely primar- 
ily on the newspapers to create their advertising material. 

According to the presstime report, 40 percent of the ad- 
vertising linage in the Los Angeles Times is part-run. The 
Times currently produces four regionally zoned editions 
each day, in addition to five zoned sections that run less fre- 
quently each week. 

Because of the rapid increase in the number of pages 
and pub-set ads produced each week, the pool of available 
man-hours quickly disappears; newspaper operations become 
hard-pressed to provide the additional capacity required to 
meet these increased volumes. 

And, what happens when executive man: 
agement sees that zoning is succeeding? They 
will ask for more. 


© Eastman Kodak Company, 1990 


BVS% 


PUBLISHING SYSTEMS 


For example, The Patriot Ledger of Quincy, Mass., a 
zoning pioneer, typically produces four zones six days a 
week, or approximately 192 zoned pages per week. 

What happens if management decides to add iust two 
more zones? The resulting zoned products would nov: *: | 
288 pages per week. The result? Page production ve‘: me in 
creases by 96 pages per week. Production volume of oub-se 
ads will increase significantly as well. 

In this example, the volume of work may now overtake 
the operational capacity required to produce the increased 
number of pages. 

How is a production manager going te cope with this 
page count explosion? Some are increasing efficiency by cross- 
training personnel and by preparing or printing sections in ad- 
vance. Some are boosting capacity through use of overtime. 

Once these alternatives have been exhausted, however, 
newspaper production reaches the upper limit of capacity. 
Production efficiency and the use of overtime have already 
been maximized. 

e How do these operations proceed to the next level? 

e How do they add even more zoned products? 

e What alternatives are available to operations? 

There are only two alternatives: Hire more people . . . or 
employ electronic pagination. 

We believe that hiring more workers is not the long- 
term solution. One reason that newspapers originally pur- 
chased front-end systems was to reduce their expensive 
labor forces. Hiring more people to support zoning, there- 
fore, is a step backward. 

Additionally, the physical operation itself — a composing 
room the size of a city block, as cited in the presstime report 
— becomes the bottleneck. Throwing more bodies at the 
problem will only make matters worse. 

Finally, the more newspapers zone, the more complex 
their operations will become. The complexity of managing 
and tracking news and advertising copy and layouts across” 
multiple zones and editions, while taking color and other 
production considerations into account, becomes the pro- 
verbial straw that breaks the camel’s back. This issue is so 
important that we will devote our next installment of "In Our 
Opinion” exclusively to the nightmare of complexity in 
zoning. 

In our opinion, there is only one long-term 
solution to the operations challenge: cost- 
effective electronic pagination systems. 

















For years, newspapers have run 
consecutive-page color 
just for laughs. 





Barrells . 


Its time to get serious. 





GOSS’ COLORLINER™ PRESS 


In the past, the Sunday funnies have been about 
the only place you'd find consecutive pages of 
process color. Not any more. 

The Goss Colorliner press can easily put R.O.P. 
color on every page. Not just center spreads—but 
any two consecutive pages. Giving you unlimited 
freedom to use color more creatively. 

You can bring your newspaper to life with page 
after page of color. For a Colorliner demonstration 
or more information, write or call Goss Newspaper 
Products, Rockwell Graphic Systems, Rockwell 
International, 700 Oakmont Lane, Westmont, 
Illinois 60559. Phone: 708/850-5600. 


3 Rockwell 
international 


...where science gets down to business 
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interest in the news 


The recent survey by the Times Mirror Center for the People & the 
Press (E&P, July 7, 1990) shows an appalling lack of interest in 
politics and current events among people under 30 years old. Amer- 
ica has entered the “Age of Indifference” where the younger genera- 
tion “knows less, cares less, and reads newspapers less. It is also a 
generation that votes less and is less critical of its leaders and institu- 
tions than young people in the past,” E&P reported. 

It is asad commentary on what some people call “The Information 
Age.” Unfortunately, this Age has brought a deluge of media voices 
most of them unsolicited and much of them superficial. “The 30- 
second commercial spot is a particularly appropriate medium for this 
generation,” the study reported. The result has been the develop- 
ment of a short attention span and a limited interest in politics and 
current events that require more than a casual observation. 

Our E&P story asked, “Why won’t Johnny read?” We should have 
asked, also, “Why can’t Johnny read?” The Times Mirror study 
places the beginning of the Age of Indifference roughly in the early 
70s. This was about the time when the rapid rise in functional 
illiteracy was noticed and it became apparent that not only Johnny, 
but his parents as well, could not read. 

Newspapers have been hit harder than electronic media by the 
declining American appetite for news, the study shows. In the 1965 
survey “67% of adults under 35 said they read a paper yesterday, just 
4 percentage points below the national average. In 1990, 20% of 
young people made that claim, fully 14 percentage points below the 
national average . . . Television news viewership among young peo- 
ple fell from 52% in 1965 to 41% in 1990.” 

If people can’t read they are not going to buy newspapers. Interest 
in current affairs suffers, therefore, and the electronic media cannot 
compensate with their “chewing gum for the mind” formats. The 
situation reported by Times Mirror will not be corrected, in our 
opinion, until the hundreds of literacy programs conducted by news- 
papers and others around the country begin to be effective. 


A salute to young carriers 


With the changeover from young carriers to adult carriers that has 
taken place on many newspapers, we were beginning to lament the 
end of an era. It seems that every president and the CEO of every 
large corporation has testified that he benefited in his youth by being 
a newspaper carrier boy — or,.almost all have — so there has been a 
great deal of nostalgia for those “little merchants,” although we have 
been admonished not to use that term any more. 

We are happy to learn, therefore, from our coverage of the Inter- 
national Circulation Managers Association (E&P, July 7, Page 22) 
that youth carriers are very much alive and doing a job for America’s 
newspapers. 


Charter Member 
The Audit Bureau 
ky Audit of Circulations ABP 
Bureau Member 
American Newspaper ANPA 


Publishers Association 
6 mo. avg. circulation Dec., 1988—27,785 





The Oldest Publishers and Advertisers 
Newspaper in America 
With which have been merged: The Journalist established 
March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom established March, 1892; 
the Fourth Estate, March 1, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 
29, 1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. 
Editor 
Robert U. Brown 


Managing Editor 
John. Wonsab 
Associate Editors 


David Astor, George Garneau, 
James Rosenberg, Lenora Williamson 


Midwest Editor 
Mark Fitzgerald 


Washington Editor 
Debra Gersh 


West Coast Editor 
M. L. Stein 


Copy Editor 
George W. Anderson 


Advertising Manager 
Steven A. Townsley 


Sales Representatives 
Stephanie T. Cooper, Robert N. Glassman, 
Richard H. Henrichs, Robert J. Mathes 
Janell C. Teubner 


Advertising Production Manager 
Louise Villani 


Classified Advertising Manager 
Sandra Lewis 


Circulation Manager 
H. Kratos Vos 


Editorial Production Manager 
Orlando Velez 


Photocomposition Manager 
Janice Zwingli 


Promotion Manager 
Gerianne M. Smith 


OFFICES 


General: 11 West 19th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10011; (212) 675-4380; FAX PHONE: (212) 
929-1259 


Chicago: 8 South aye oe Avenue, Suite 501, 
Pree © ll. 60603; (312) 641-0041; FAX (312) 
641-0043. Mark Fitzgerald, Editor; Richard H. 
Henrichs, Sales Representative. 


Washington, D.C.: National Press ge Suite 
1128, aaa D.C. 20045; (202) 662- 
7234; FAX (202) 662-7223. Debra Gersh, Edi- 
tor. 


ee 369 Seville Mg Long Beach, Calif. 
814; (213) 597-1159; FAX (213) 597-1776. 
M. L. Stein, Editor. 


Los Angeles: 3250 Wilshire Bivd., Ste. 801, 90010; 
(213) 382-6346, FAX (213) 382-1108. W. Mar- 
shall—Scott, Marshall & McGinley, Advg. Reps. 


San Francisco: 450 Sansome St., Ste. 1420, 

94111; (415) 421-7950, FAX (415) 398-4156. 

A Scott—Scott, Marshall & McGinley, Advg. 
eps. 
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Microfilm copies of Editor & Publisher are available in 16mm 
microfilm, 35mm microfilm and 105mm microfiche from: 
University Microfilms International, 300 North Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Defends his book against professor’s charges 


Professor Boone’s letter (E&P, 
July 7) is based on a false understand- 
ing of my book. He believes that it is a 
history of black journalism in this 
country and that I intended to give in 
minute detail the histories of all the 
publications and the biographies of 
editors, writers, and publishers. But 
the book makes clear in both the first 
and second editions that the book is a 
survey, not a history. 

Professor Boone makes charges of 
“glaring factual errors” but points to 
three at most. If they are indeed the 
author’s fault they will be corrected if 
there is a new printing. 

The points I wish to make about the 
foreword written by Robert Johnson, 
executive editor of Jet, are two: its 
age and its use of the word “negro” in 
that form. When asked if he wished to 
write a new foreword Mr. Johnson 
said he thought the original would do, 
to which I agree. As for the use of the 
word “negro” with a lower case “n”: 
maybe it will be changed after con- 
sultation with Mr. Johnson. 

About the book’s plan: the book’s 





NEWSPAPERDOM® 


50 years ago... 


Entry of 117 U.S. periodicals into 
Canada has been banned since the 
start of the war and eight or 10 others 
are in the process of being excluded. 
One hundred and eighty periodicals 
from all countries and a quantity of 
books, pamphlets, circulars and other 
material has also been refused admis- 
sion. 


* * * 


Four hundred and eighteen dailies 
are now offering ROP color to adver- 
tisers compared with 300 in 1935. 
Faithful reproduction of color and 
careful register are two obstacles 
which newspapers have. yet to sur- 
mount. 


* * 


Two newspapers in Tucson, Ariz., 
the Star and the Citizen, complete 
their move into a new production 
plant as the two independently 
owned newspapers start their joint 
publishing operation with separate 
news and editorial staffs, the fifth city 
with a JOA. , 
From Editor & Publisher 

July 13, 1940 
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structure is essentially the same in 
both editions. There have been no 
complaints since the book was first 
issued in 1972 and remained in print 
until the new edition was issued in 
February last. The plan is a tried 
method of giving an overall view of a 
field of interest. 

Professor Boone believes his letter 
is constructive. He is mistaken. It is 
intended to undermine confidence in 





the book. By using unwarranted 
generalizations and clearly ignoring 
the scope and purpose of the book, he 
has gone public in an effort to destroy 
a book because he disagrees with 
some of it or has other choices for its 
content. This is his privilege in our 
society but is a mistaken concept of 
fairness and helpfulness. 


ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 








J-school and technology 


I noted with interest your editorial 
(June 23) suggesting that the limited 
turnout of educators at ANPA/TEC 
90 may indicate a growing technol- 
ogy gap between journalism academ- 
ics and practitioners. 

As one of six University of Mis- 
souri faculty members who attended 
the recent expo in Las Vegas, I agree 
that there is great value in being able 
to mingle with the makers and users of 
new technology for the purpose of 
training the journalists of the future. 

At the MU School of Journalism, 
we established in the past year an 
Electronic Photojournalism Lab for 
that purpose. Its mission is to conduct 
research in the application and impli- 
cations of electronic imaging technol- 
ogy for the small and midsized news- 
papers. Nearly two dozen companies 
large and small have supported the 





EPL with donations of high-tech prod- 
ucts, which are used both in teaching 
and in the production of our daily 
general-circulation newspaper. 

Last January, we hosted our first 
Electronic Imaging Workshop on 
campus. The three-day session pro- 
vided hands-on experience for 
regional journalists with still video 
photography, electronic wirephoto 
capture and computer image 
enhancement. Again, it was the 
generosity of a small number of cor- 
porations that made the gathering 
possible. 

I urge more technology vendors 
and media organizations to provide 
financial support to leading colleges 
and universities. It’s vital that jour- 
nalism educators and students stay in 
touch with the changing technology. 

(Continued on page 48) 





We Live in New York, 
Work in Washington 


... at the Bremerton Sun, Everett Herald, Olympian, 
Seattle P-I, Seattle Times, Spokane Spokesman Review & Chronicle, 
Tacoma News Tribune, Tri-City Herald, Bellevue Journal-American ... 
and more than 600 papers of all sizes in the U.S. and abroad. 





Che New Hork Cimes 
News Service 





Edited to Fit Your Needs 


For details, call John Brewer at 1-800-972-3550 or Peggy Walsh at 212-556-1927. 








For innovative ideas, expertly 
_O e aS executed, companies in the media 
industry continue to turn to 
CS First Boston. 
The reason is simple. Our 
@< dedicated team of media 


pecialists have global industry 
: = sen and expertise in all 
Broadcasting March 19% 1 facets of mergers, acquisitions and 
Outlet Communications, Inc. corporate finance. Whether 
has sold working with a private company in 
WATL-TV (Atlanta, GA) a single industry or a public cor- 


WXIN-TV (Indianapolis, IN) : 
WTOP.AM/WASEL-EM poration that operates globally, we 


(Washington, DC) know firsthand which ideas lead 
to affiliates of to success. 
Chase Communications, Inc. In 1989, the success we helped 
Cable January 1990 || Clients realize was significant. 
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Newspaper protests PGA championship site 


Racial statements by country club founder draws protest from AP sports 
editors group and refusal by the Pittsburgh Press to send reporter 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


Comments from the founder of the 
Birmingham, Ala., golf club that will 
host the PGA Championship next 
month have drawn a protest from the 
Associated Press Sports Editors, as 
well as a reporting boycott from the 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press. 

Hall Thompson, founder of the 
Shoal Creek Golf Club, said blacks 
were not admitted to the club because 
“that’s not done in Birmingham” and 
that the club “would not be pres- 
sured” into accepting black mem- 
bers. 

“The country club is our home, and 
we pick and choose who we want,” 
he said. 

After the predictable furor, Thomp- 
son a few days later apologized to 
“those that took offense.” 

For its part, the board of the private 
club conceded there are no black 
members, but insisted that is not 
because of a discriminatory admis- 
sions policy. 

Soon after Thompson’s comments, 
however, Pittsburgh Press vice presi- 
dent and editor Angus McEachran 
announced that his paper would not 
send a staff writer to the Shoal Creek 
championship in protest. 

“As journalists, | don’t think we 
can boycott such events but I think 
we have a clear duty to protest injus- 
tice when we see it,” McEachran said 
in a telephone interview. 

“The comments of Mr. Thompson 
were just so egregious I felt they 
should be protested and I thought I 
would withdraw a staff writer from 
the coverage, without depriving our 
readers of coverage of the event,” he 
continued. 

McEachran said the Press would 
run wire stories about the PGA Cham- 
pionship, which runs Aug. 9 to 12. 

“I’m not censoring the news in any 
way, shape or form,” he said. 

Ironically, Shoal Creek founder 





Thompson’s comments first appeared 
in another Scripps Howard newspa- 
per, the Birmingham Post-Herald, 
where McEachran once was editor. 

The Post-Herald’s current execu- 
tive sports editor, Don Kausler Jr., 
criticized the Pittsburgh Press boy- 
cott and coverage plans as “hypo- 
critical.” 

“It seems hypocritical for a paper 
like the Pittsburgh Press to not send a 
reporter when they are still using AP 
for the tournament. Now, big deal. 
Now what are they accomplishing by 
that?” Kausler said. 

He said the Post-Herald will con- 
tinue to cover the fallout from 
Thompson’s statements, and that 
these stories will probably move on 
the Scripps Howard News Service to 
be available to the Press. 





policies. 

It was the action of this council 
member which stirred Shoal Creek 
Golf Club founder Hall Thompson to 
speak finally with reporter Mazzolini. 
Previously, Thompson had declined 
all interview requests, executive 
sports editor Kausler said. 

While the Post-Herald’s reporting 
on the story has been aggressive, 
Kausler said, the editor also argues 
Birmingham is being unfairly singled 
out for criticism. 

“The only difference between 
Shoal Creek and 90% of country clubs 
in the U.S. is [Shoal Creek] has a 
chairman and founder here who 
makes this statement publicly,” 
Kausler said. 

In fact, he added, the Post-Herald 
series showed that the golf clubs 





“The comments of Mr. Thompson were just so 
egregious | felt they should be protested and | 
thought | would withdraw a staff writer from the 
coverage, without depriving our readers of coverage 


of the event...” 





It was reporting by the Birmingham 
Post-Herald, in fact, which began the 
chain of events that ignited the PGA 
Championship site controversy. 

For several weeks, metro reporter 
Joan Mazzolini was working on what 
became a three-part series on exclu- 
sionary membership policies at Bir- 
mingham-area country clubs. 

In the course of the story, she inter- 
viewed a Birmingham City Council 
member who discovered that the city 
was spending $1,500 for an ad in the 
PGA Championship official program. 

The next day at a council meeting, 
the member protested that this vio- 
lated a 1980 city resolution discour- 
aging city support of functions held at 
private clubs with discriminatory 





hosting the next four scheduled PGA 
Championships also have no black 
members among them. 

Included in those clubs, Kausler 
said, is Oakmont Country Club near 
Pittsburgh, host of the 1992 champi- 
onship. 

McEachran said the club’s general 
manager has told the Press that it has 
no black members, but no exclusion- 
ary policy. 

“Our whole point in the APSE let- 
ter is asking the PGA to determine 
whether these are exclusionary 
clubs . . . If Oakmont is exclusion- 
ary, the same rule will apply to 
them... Let’s face it, the whole 
PGA is pretty much lily-white,” 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Boycott 


(Continued from page 11) 





McEachran said. 

“It’s a good time to look at the 
whole issue,” he added. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Associated Press Sports Editors, the 
Pittsburgh Press assistant managing 
editor-sports, Russell Brown, urged 
the organization to protest to the Pro- 
fessional Golfers Association and 
other golf organizations. 

“We realize this situation is not 
limited to one individual, to Shoal 
Creek, or to the South. Many private 
clubs throughout the country have 
managed, through unwritten policies, 
to exclude potential members on the 
basis of sex, race or religion,” wrote 
APSE president John Rawlings and 
Dave Robinson, the Detroit Free 





Press sports editor, in a July 2 letter 
sent to the PGA, the United States 
Golf Association and the Ladies Pro- 
fessional Golf Association. 

“We hope you will take a leader- 
ship role in eliminating discriminatory 
membership policies throughout the 
country by making open membership 


-a prerequisite for hosting a champion- 


ship. Membership policies should 
carry the same weight in the selection 
process as quality of the course, abil- 
itv to handle spectators and ability of 
the community to stage the event,” 
the APSE wrote. 

“Private clubs do have the legal 
right to choose their members,” the 
letter continued, “but our nation’s 
major golf organizations should not 
subtly endorse discriminatory poli- 
cies by continuing to award major 
championships to clubs that discrimi- 
nate.” 

In a statement released by PGA of 





America, president Patrick J. Reilly 
said Shoal Creek has “more than 
established [its] suitability under 
these [official] criteria and in hosting 
the 1984 PGA Championship.” 

“We are not aware of any discrimi- 
nation having occurred at the 1984 
event and we are sure there will be no 
discrimination in connection with the 
upcoming championship,” Reilly 
said. 

A PGA press official who asked not 
to be named said the number of jour- 
nalists requesting credentials for the 
event appears to be running normal. 
An average of 550 to 650 media rep- 
resentatives normally are issued 
press passes to championships, the 
PGA says. 

The Pittsburgh Press is the only 
news organization that has said it will 
not staff the championship because of 
the Shoal Creek membership, the 
PGA official said. 





By George Garneau 


Labor relations consultants will 
organize an anti-union campaign for 
an employer — at a going price of 
$5,000 a worker. 

The price, according to self-pro- 
claimed “former union buster” 
Marty J. Levitt, routinely includes 
dirty, if not illegal, tricks, such 
as “setting up” pro-union employ- 
ees to look like thieves or drug 
users. 

“I can’t think of a union-busting 
practitioner anywhere in the country 
that does not engage in that kind of 
activity routinely,” he said after his 
seminar at the Newspaper Guild’s 
annual convention recently in New 
York City. 

Levitt, who spent 20 years trying to 
destroy unions for employers who 
paid him handsomely, has done an 
about-face. Now a sworn enemy of 
his former colleagues in industrial 
relations consulting, he counsels their 
union adversaries on how to fight 
them. 

“I bust union busters,” Levitt 
says. 

He refers to his former profession 
as an “extraordinarily dirty busi- 








ness,” “an industry of thieves with- 
out honor,” “a form of terrorism” 
practiced by “unconscionable” peo- 
ple whose game is “skulduggery and 
resentment,” “divide and conquer.” 
It is impossible to be successful with- 
out breaking or bending labor law, he 
says. 

Why the change of heart? 

In 1987, riding high on his 
successes busting unions, with fees, 
expenses and business pouring in, he 
says, conscience, and a stay in an 
alcohol treatment center, led him toa 
dramatic personal about-face. He saw 
the “damage” he had done to peo- 
ples’ lives and pledged to write a book 
exposing the industry. A Dirty Bus- 
ness: Confessions of a Union Buster, 
is expected to be published in 1991 by 
Crown. 

Like a penitent sinner, Levitt says 
he is making amends for his past. 
Eschewing $1 ,000-a-day fees employ- 
ers paid him to fight unions, he now 
advises unions — for $500 per two- 
hour seminar. 

Union busting is a business he 
claims credit, or blame, for develop- 
ing, from a few dozen practitioners 20 
years ago to 10,000 lawyers and con- 





Diary of a ‘union buster’ 


After ‘change of heart’ he derides labor relations 
consulting for management; now he counsels unions 


sultants today grossing $1 billion a 
year, he says. Entirely unrestricted 
by federal licensing and regulation, it 
is desperately in need of control, he 
feels. 

Union busters vary, from practi- 
tioners with no credentials but their 
reputations to law firms specializing 
in labor law, each staking oui certain 
industries. They are hired to manage 
contract negotiations, counterorga- 
nizing campaigns and union decertifi- 
cation efforts. 


Consultants cost from $1,000 to 
$5,000 a day. The top lawyers in the 
business command $600 an hour. 
Long decertification campaigns can 
bring in more than $1 million, he said, 
but he called the risks of permanently 
damaging labor relations “immeasur- 
able.” 

Levitt, who specialized in fighting 
unions in the food service industry, 
told a packed Guild session of stan- 
dard operating procedures ranging 
from plain vicious to downright felo- 
nious. 

His employment typically be- 
gan with a $10,000 check and “abso- 
lute control” of a company. Super- 
visors “literally became my prop- 
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convention in New York City. 


erty,” following his orders, “no mat- 
ter how illegal, or unethical,” he 
said. 


Using profiles of workers and 
supervisors, including personnel rec- 
ords and credit histories, he worked 
principally through supervisors, 
cementing their loyalty by subtly 
threatening their jobs. Consultants 
are prohibited by law from directly 
influencing workers’ votes in union 
elections. 


The “real dirty” part of union 
busting is never seen, he said: Union 
organizers are “set up” to be discov- 
ered with planted drugs or company 
property and forced to quit or face 
criminal charges. Their spouses are 
told lies about their infideli- 
ties. Supervisors provoke them into 
fights as an excuse to fire them. Ra- 
cial and religious issues are in- 
flamed. 


In a subsequent interview, Levitt 
said, “I didn’t do planting of drugs, 
but I did have company equipment 
placed in an employee’s car and had 
sabotage committed to appear union- 
motivated.” 


A new breed of union busters hires 
“security” companies to provoke 
violence or sabotage, he said. 
Another strategy is to make “ridicu- 
lous” offers to give the appearance 
that strikes are considered “eco- 
nomic” rather than a result of unfair 
labor practices. 

“I think he’s just blowing smoke,” 
said American Newspaper Publishers 
Association labor consultant Charles 
Cole, who said he has never seen any 
such practices in newspapers as 
Levitt described. 

“If he’s never been associated with 
newspapers, I'd like to see the basis 





‘~ 


Marty Levitt, a former ‘union buster’ who now counsels unions, recently 
addressed a packed session of the Newspaper Guild during its annual 





of his statements,” said Cole, who 
agreed that labor relations consul- 
tants have taken harder bargaining 
positions as newspaper profits have 
dwindled recently. 

The Nashville, Tenn., law firm of 
King & Ballow, representing more 
than 300 newspapers and carrying a 
reputation among unions as a union 
buster, is probably the premier labor 
relations firm among at least four 
specializing in the newspaper indus- 
try. 

Robert Ballow, now representing 
the New York Daily News in negotia- 
tions with 10 unions in which the 
paper is preparing for a strike, 
declined, through a News spokeswo- 
man, to comment on Levitt’s state- 
ments. 


Levitt attributed the growth in 
management consulting to develop- 
ments in recent years: 1974 amend- 
ments to the Wagner Act, the govern- 
ment bailout of Chrysler Corp. that 
included negotiations on labor con- 
cessions, the federal government’s 
elimination of the air traffic control- 
lers’ union. 

Levitt’s main weapon for combat- 
ing consultants: exposure. He urged 
union officials to ask supervisors who 
are advising them and then to public- 
ize the consultants tactics. 

“They can’t stand the light of day,” 
he said. 

When an employer’s hired guns are 
exposed, they become a public rela- 
tions liability, he said, and might be 
fired. 

One representative related how the 
Guild unit at the Long Beach (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram \ampooned King & 
Ballow in songs as part of a campaign 
that ended in the firm’s departure. 





IAPA pians preview 
of Bush’s Latin trip 


The Inter American Press Associa- 
tion is offering professionals an on- 
the-spot preview tour of President 
George Bush’s first South American 
visit in September. 

The IAPA tour will travel to Latin 
America two weeks in advance of 
Bush’s tour and meet with the same 
presidents and other leading authori- 
ties he will be holding discussions 
with in each country. 

“This tour is designed by IAPA to 
provide editors, publishers and corre- 
spondents on-site, in-depth back- 
ground at the highest levels,” said 
IAPA president Edward Seaton of the 
Manhattan (Kan.) Mercury. “They 
will follow the same path and meet in 
advance with the very officials Presi- 
dent Bush will be meeting with. It will 
be useful for both those accompany- 
ing the President, as well as those who 
will be making news decisions and 
commentary on his first South Ameri- 
can trip.” 

The IAPA is offering to make 
arrangements for participants to go 
around the same circuit again — on 
the chartered presidential press plane 
accompanying President Bush on his 
tour, Seaton said. 

The IAPA tour is planned to begin 
the last week of August and end Sept. 
6. Exact itinerary and dates will be 
confirmed when the President’s itin- 
erary is announced. 

It is expected he will visit from 
three to five of the following coun- 
tries: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uru- 
guay and Venezueia. 

Last February, the IAPA held a 
“presidents’ tour” to the first three of 
those countries where members met 
with newly elected presidents of 
Argentina and Brazil and other high- 
level officials of those countries and 
Chile. 

The planned tour will be limited to 
15 persons and will cost between 
$3,000 and $4,000 for IAPA members. 
A $100 surcharge will be made for 
journalists from newspapers that are 
not IAPA members. A deposit of 
$1,500 is being requested to guarantee 
a spot. 

More information may be obtained 
from IAPA headquarters in Miami. 
Telephone number is 305-634-2465. 


Scholarships 


The Providence (R.1.) Journal- 
Bulletin awarded $30,000 in scholar- 
ships to 15 college-bound newspaper 
carriers based on their work, school- 
work and interests. 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


Angered by the sudden appearance 
downtown of oversized newsracks 
advertising a McDonald’s 
hamburger, Chicago city officials 
have proposed an ordinance regulat- 
ing the size of honor boxes and ban- 
ning advertisements on them. 

City otficials and some citizen 
groups say the 400 three-feet-by-four- 
feet racks — 100 of them displaying a 
large ad for McDonaild’s new Cheddar 
Melt hamburger — are simply mini- 
billboards disguised as newsracks. 

In a small opening in their sides, the 
racks for the first few days also con- 





Oversized newsracks prompt ordinance proposal 


McDonald’s ads prompt Chicago officials to contend that 
vending boxes are minibillboards disguised as newsracks 


color Cheddar Melt ad included on 
many of the racks. 

“This newspaper is obviously just a 
masquerade to sneak these ads on to 
the sidewalks,” Alderman Fred Roti, 
who represents the downtown area, 
told the Chicago Sun-Times. 

Mayor Richard M. Daley agreed 
and proposed an ordinance limiting 
the size of newsracks to 46 inches 
high and 26 inches wide. 

Paid advertising would also be 
banned for any business besides the 
newspaper itself. The ordinance 
proposes daily fines of up to $200 per 
box. 

The oversized newsracks also 





Council. 


Weintraub promised a court fight if, as expected, 
the newsrack ordinance is passed by the Chicago City 





tained copies of the first issue of a 
monthly free newspaper called the 
Chicago Observer. 

The 12-page paper contained a long 
interview of actor Sean Connery by 
editor in chief M. Michael Petrovich, 
several pages of gossip and society 
photographs, and a restaurant 
review. 

Also included was a full-page 
black-and-white version of the full- 





brought complaints from the Friends 
of the Parks, a citizen environmental 
group. 

“They put that trashy little paper in 
there to justify [the racks]. What a 
gimmick to get free billboards past 
City Hall,” the group’s president, 
Cindy Mitchell, was quoted as saying 
ina Sun-Times story by Zay N. Smith. 

On July 2, McDonald’s canceled its 
campaign on the newsrack and told 





the Chicago Observer to remove all 
signs. 

Rick Johnson, marketing supervi- 
sor for McDonald’s Chicago region, 
said the company had not anticipated 
the public uproar. 

“I think it was the size, the place- 
ment and the frequency in the loca- 
tion of the signs that caused [the 
controversy],” Johnson said. “After' 
all, Chicago is a major city and has a 
lot of signs and billboards and so 
forth. And a lot of newsracks, which 
are legal.” 

Phone messages to the Chicago 
Observer’s Petrovich were not 
returned. 

Other principals in the company — 
who are also involved in J&B Signs 
Inc. and other Chicago-area outdoor 
advertising firms — could not be 
reached for comment. 

However, Chicago Observer attor- 
ney Gary Weintraub said the McDon- 
ald’s cancellation had not changed 
anything for the newspaper. 

“We have other advertisers. We 
always have,” he said. 

Weintraub said the newsracks were 
not billboards, and violated no ordi- 
nance when they were installed. 

“And in fact they are not in viola- 
tion of any city ordinance right now,” 
he said. 

Weintraub promised a court fight if, 
as expected, the newsrack ordinance 
is passed by the Chicago City Council. 





Newspapers in New York state 
carried five million census forms for 
free in Sunday papers July | as part of 
an effort to prevent an undercount 
that could cost the state a billion dol- 
lars in federal aid. 

State officials said the 1980 census 
failed to count 600,000 state resi- 
dents, three-quarters in New York 
City. 

The state was hoping at least 
300,000 forms would be returned. 

Forms were printed by the state 
and the city, with prepaid postage of 
33¢ per form paid by the state 
Assembly. It was estimated that every 








N.Y. state papers help census count 


person counted was worth more than 
$150 in federal aid. 


At no charge, more than 50 New 
York state dailies including the New 
York Times, Daily News, Newsday, 
ran preprinted forms as inserts. The 
New York Post, with no Sunday edi- 
tion, was among those to print the pub- 
lic service ad run-of-press on Julv 2. 

Several hundred weeklies also 
agreed to print the Census Bureau’s 
“Were You Counted?” promotion 
later in the week as ROP public ser- 
vice ads, according to Donald J. Car- 
roll, director of the New York Press 
Association, representing 300 paid 





weeklies. 


An insert distribution to 1.2 million 
Daily News readers was valued at 
$48,000. Papers with no inserting 
equipment stuffed the forms by hand. 


Assembly Speaker Mel Miller said 
he won the support of News publisher 
Jim Hoge in a two-minute phone call, 
and other city publishers responded 
similarly. 


The Census Bureau has said that 
nearly one-quarter of the 1.7 million 
homes that didn’t respond to mailings 
were in the city and that 10% of city 
households were not counted. 
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CAMPUS JOURNALISM 








By George Garneau 


A student government committee 
has canceled the University of Den- 
ver student newspaper, effectively 
firing a staff of 14, for publishing vul- 
ger jokes about women. 

The jokes appeared on the back 
} -ge of the Clarion’s final edition of 
the semester May 31. Its closure in 
June elicited little protest. Neither the 
paper’s administration-appointed 
adviser nor the head of the school’s 
mass communications department 
raised their voices in its defense. 

“This was not a paper taking on the 
administration or doing what a 
responsible journalistic organ ought 
to do. It’s a case of total irresponsi- 
bility,” said Michael Wirth, mass 
communications department chair- 
man. “It’s the sort of thing that would 
definitely get a government official 
fired.” 

Offending lines: Q. “How many 
men does it take to screw in a light 
bulb? A. None. That’s a woman’s 
job.” 

Q. “Why can’t you trust a woman? 
A. How can you trust something that 
bleeds for five days and doesn’t die?” 

“They’ve found something to do 
the work of five men... 30 
women.” 

“You’ve come a long way baby. 
(Now go back where you belong).” 

The student media board, which 
funds the paper from tuition and 
appoints its management, apologized 
publicly for the newspaper’s “inap- 
propriate and offensive remarks.” 

The board, including no mass com- 
munications majors, “regretted” 
closing the paper for the fall term 
through January, at the earliest, but 
called it “unavoidable,” especially in 
light of the paper’s “grim financial 
state.” 

The Clarion printed 6,000 copies 
for 7,200 students. Tuition funded 
about $35,000 a year, including sala- 
ries to staff members. The editor 
earned more than $200 a week in sal- 
ary and commissions on ad sales. 

Mike Moberg, a senior finance 
major and media board chairman, 
denied the closure was an act of cen- 
sorship. He refused to divulge the 
vote. 

“We need to look at issues of sup- 
port,” he said. 

Asked why the board could not 
change the paper while it is running, 
he said the lease on its typesetting 
system had run out, requiring a major 








Sexist jokes lead to demise of student paper 


funding commitment, plus the paper’s 
deficit and the reaction to the last 
edition. 

“Nobody is pleased with not hav- 
ing a paper, but we felt it was in the 
best interests of the university com- 
munity,” he said. 

Mike Smith, faculty member, attor- 
ney and university-appointed adviser 
to the media board, also supported 
silencing the Clarion. 

Though he was “extremely 
offended and grossed out” by the last 
edition, Wirth said he probably would 
not have closed the paper but, he 
feels, students on the media commit- 
tee “have a right to [close] it, the 
same as the owner of a newspaper 
anywhere.” 

Wirth said it was not a free press 
issue, but a question of irresponsibil- 
ity. 

Ricardo Chavira, the 21-year-old 
philosophy and religion major who 
was fired by the committee that 
appointed him editor in chief two 
months earlier, likewise downplayed 
the free-press issue. 





cation. 

“They assumed we were sexist 
without first giving us the benefit of 
doubt,” he said. 


However, critics said the last issue 
was just the latest insult. The paper 
had lost its focus, featuring issues 
such as changes in the Soviet Union 
and feminism while ignoring campus 
news, they said. The back page had 
grown increasingly offensive, one jibe 
asking, “What is the Black Students 
Alliance and where is it hiding?” 

The Clarion “had, in my view, 
become an inside club of a small cadre 
of students who were using it for their 
own purposes,” department head 
Wirth said. The back page “was not 
journalism, clearly . . . If a profes- 
sional journalist would have advised 
them, this would never have hap- 
pened.” 

Wirth’s criticism showed his 
“biases,” since the paper got little 
input from the mass communications 
department, Chavira said. He said 
issues like the environment and apar- 
theid were covered “from a collegiate 





The “blatantly offensive” jokes were intended to 
lampoon both sides of the feminism issue, he said, 
admitting the satire eluded some people. 





The “blatantly cffensive” jokes 
were intended to lampoon both sides 
of the feminism issue, he said, admit- 
ting the satire eluded some people. 

He would do it differently if he had 
the chance, he said. 

Calling other criticisms about 
finances, “legitimate,” he said clos- 
ing the paper was “much more dras- 
tic” than was needed. 

Chavira was first suspended from 
his job by the dean of student life, 
Thomas Bambrey. The student media 
board later shut the paper, which 
included several women, until a uni- 
versitywide committee recommends 
how the board can restart the Clarion 
and under what conditions. 

The media board was “unfair to the 
staff,” Chavira said, doubting 
whether the board understood what 
went into a newspaper or what effect 
shutting the Clarion would have. 

Most galling, he said, was the fact 
that people who had no involvement 
with the paper never called him for an 
explanation before suspending publi- 





point of view.” 

Chavira said “almost all the stu- 
dents I met” were offended by the 
jokes but felt the paper had the 
right to run them. Students told him 
closing the paper was “grossly un- 
warranted.” 

“There had been unhappiness that 
hard campus news was being sacri- 
ficed for a Page One parody of the 
chancellor, satire, attacks on college 
Republicans,” said Vice Chancellor 
Joe Sanders. “There was a feeling 
among students they were not getting 
information on campus events.” 

He said the Clarion, which modeled 
itself as an “alternative” paper, had 
been inserting increasingly strident 
jokes into empty classified space. 

“Where they crossed over the 
line was they put dirty jokes on 
the back page that demeaned women 
just because they were women... 
Every reaction I encountered on cam- 
pus from males and females was that 
they do not want their newspaper car- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Weekly publisher weathers protest 


Refusal to run ads promoting ex-Ku Klux Klan leader David Duke in 
his campaign for U.S. Senate leads to threats of boycott, death 


By Garry Boulard 


Death threats were made to a Loui- 
siana publisher in the wake of his 
decision not to accept ads promoting 
former Ku Klux Klan leader David 
Duke in his current campaign for the 
U.S. Senate. 

Harrel Griffin, publisher of the Sr. 
Helena Echo of Greensburg, La., last 
month said he would not give Duke ad 
space in his paper because “any 
publicity only helps him.” 

However, Griffin’s stand prompted 
heated reactions within the Duke 
campaign and among Duke support- 
ers, some of whom threatened the 
publisher’s life, while also promising 
an economic boycott of the paper’s 
advertisers. 

Griffin said that, just minutes after 
he told Duke campaign officials he 
was refusing them ad space, he 





in threatening Griffin, Lance Hill, a 
spokesman for the Louisiana Coali- 
tion Against Racism and Nazism, said 
many Duke supporters frequently 
threaten physical abuse as retribution 
to those opposing their candidate. 

Michael Zatarain, a New Orleans 
writer who has just completed a 
biography of Duke, said that during 
the writing of his book, which is a 
critical study, he received death 
threats and once even had his arm 
twisted by a man who identified him- 
self as a fan of Duke. 

Duke, a former grand wizard of the 
KKK, won national headlines in 1989 
when he was elected to the Louisiana 
House of Representatives on an 
extreme right political platform 
declaring whites were the victims of 
reverse discrimination because large 
government programs favored wel- 
fare benefits and job opportunities for 





“A fellow publisher asked me why didn’t | just run 
the Duke ad and forget it,” Griffin noted, “but | said, 
‘What about my principles?’ That should matter.” 





received a call from Callie O’Pry, a 
spokesperson for Duke, who said she 
would contact the St. Echo’s adver- 
tisers and tell them they risked a con- 
sumer boycott of their goods unless 
they stopped running ads in the paper. 

Several days after the Griffin- 
O’Pry conversation, several advertis- 
ers received phone threats, said the 
publisher. During this same time two 
vending machines for the newspaper 
were also vandalized and destroyed. 

Glenn Montecino, Duke press sec- 
retary, denied that any boycott threat 
was made to the newspaper or its 
advertisers. “No way would we be 
involved in something like that,” 
Montecino declared. 

“Callie and Griffin exchanged a 
few heated words over the phone, but 
that was about the end of it. No 
threats came out of it. Frankly, I’ve 
heard this Griffin guy isn’t all there.” 

Yet, although Montecino denied 
that the Duke campaign was involved 





(Boulard is a free-lance writer.) 





blacks first. 

Just weeks after Duke’s House of 
Representatives win he began a cam- 
paign to unseat three-term 
Democratic U.S. Senate incumbent J. 
Bennett Johnston. Although Duke 
has consistently trailed Johnston by 
margins of 35% and more in most 
surveys, one May poll showed Johns- 
ton with 44% and Duke, 24%. 

According to Griffin, who is plan- 
ning to run a series of articles on Duke 
examining his racial theories and past 
support of Nazi Germany, Duke “‘can 
be defeated if we give the details of his 
life and his opinions.” 

Griffin asserted, “I’ve been 
watching Duke for some time now 
and I’ve seen him publicly drift away 
from where he’s been politically for 
25 years in what he says, but not in 
what he does. I believe he is still 
everything he ever was, he’s just say- 
ing that he’s not.” 

Griffin said he was particularly con- 
cerned that Duke was “passing him- 
self off’ as a Ronald Reagan or 





George Wallace-style politician, 
when, in fact, “he is stilla KKK racist 
and a Nazi.” 

“David Duke at the age of 14 got 
before his Sunday school class and 
said Hitler was right when he tried to 
kill all of the Jews,” said Griffin, “and 
he continued in that vein until the age 
of 39 when he decided to run for state 
representative and then he did just 
like Hitler did in 1933 — he threw all 
his violent rhetoric out of the window 
and adopted a silk-glove approach, 
but it’s still the same thing. It just goes 
by a different name.” 

Griffin said proof of Duke’s sym- 
pathy for Nazi causes can be found in 
literature published by the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
White People, a group Duke has 
headed, which casts doubts on the 
number of people killed in the Holo- 
caust and argues that American Jews 
have used the Holocaust as a propa- 
ganda tool to obtain aid for Israel. 

Duke has added to the controversy 
with remarks he made last November 
to an interviewer in which he said 
there were “some things” he admired 
about both Hitler and Nazi Germany, 
and that the U.S. should “not have 
gotten involved” in World War II. 

Although Griffin said he was con- 
cerned about a potential violent reac- 
tion among Duke supporters because 
of his ad stance, it is not the first time 
the Louisiana publisher has earned 
the wrath of a political foe. 

In 1975, Griffin refused to run ads 
for a local KKK rally and received 
similar threats for the decision. In 
1986, the publisher decided not to 
accept advertising for the candidacy 
of Faye Williams, a black Democrat 
running for the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives’ 8th District in Loui- 
siana, because Williams was in favor 
of abortion rights while Griffin is 
opposed. 

Griffin’s decision on which ads to 
accept also applies to three other 
papers he operates in Louisiana: the 
Hammond Vindicator in Hammond; 
the News-Digest in Amite; and the 
Kentwood Ledger in Kentwood. 

Like the St. Helena Echo, all of the 
other papers Griffin runs are small 
community weeklies with a rural 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Society of Professional Jour- 
nalists has named Ira Perry, a Texas 
newsman and SPJ board member, as 
its new executive director. 

Perry, 33, replaces Vivian Vahl- 
berg, 41, who has served as execu- 
tive director since 1981. She 
announced earlier this year that she 
would be stepping down. Perry will 
assume the position on August 20 
when SPJ moves its ‘national head- 
quarters from Chicago to Greencas- 





Texas journalist named SPJ executive director 


tle, Ind. 

Perry is currently associate metro- 
politan editor at the Houston Post. 
Prior to that, he was assistant city 
editor and a reporter at the paper. 

He began his professional career as 
a reporter for the Lubbock (Texas) 
Avalanche-Journal and was assistant 
city editor at the Daily Oklahoman in 
Oklahoma City. 

Since 1987, Perry has served on 
SPJ’s national board of directors and 





has been a member of the executive 
committee since 1989. He also is chair 
of SPJ’s health and welfare commit- 
tee and director of SPJ’s Region 8, 
which covers. Texas and Oklahoma. 


The SPJ board approved the hiring 
of Perry upon recommendation of a 
search committee headed by Frank 
Gibson, president-elect of SPJ and a 
metro editor of the Tennessean in 
Nashville. 





IN BRIEF 








Postcard campaign 
for Terry Anderson 


The Journalists Committee to Free 
Terry Anderson, the Associated 
Press chief Middle East correspon- 
dent kidnapped in Beirut in 1985, is 
coordinating a postcard campaign to 
President George Bush, urging him to 
intensify the administration’s efforts 
to gain release of Anderson and the 
other hostages. 

The preprinted cards are available 
for $14 for 250 postcards from Anne 
Zickl, P.O. Box 652, Batavia, N.Y. 
14021; (716) 343-6198. 


INSI unaffected 
by Ingersoll, 
Warburg split 


It’s business as usual for Ralph 
Ingersoll II and E.M. Warburg, Pin- 
cus & Co. at Integrated Newspaper 
Systems International in Overland 
Park, Kan., developer and supplier 
of business and prepress computer 
systems. 

While Ingersoll exchanged most of 
his U.S. newspaper holdings for most 
of Warburg, Pincus’ European news- 
paper interests, the two remain part- 
ners in the newspaper systems ven- 
ture. 

“Nothing has changed for this com- 
pany whatsoever” nor is any change 
expected, reported INSI sales and 
marketing vice president Stephen D. 
Dienna. 

INSI, formed as a joint venture by 
Ingersoll and Warburg, Pincus, 
acquired Overland Park-based Cre- 
ative Data Systems almost two years 
ago. 

Its IBM AS/400-based systems 
with PS/2 workstations are designed 








as modules to handle individual func- 
tions or to be integrated for an entire 
enterprise. 

In addition to various circulation, 
advertising and accounting packages, 
editorial and classified software has 
more recently been developed and 
beta-tested. 


Maples’ mom sues 
National Enquirer 


Marla Maples’ mother and aunt 
have reportedly filed suit against the 
National Enquirer, charging that the 
tabloid published unauthorized 
photographs of Marla Maples, who 
has been linked romantically with 
developer Donald Trump. 

The suit reportedly charges that the 





newspaper used photos of Trump 
with Maples and members of her fam- 
ily, allegedly published without the 
permission of Maples’ mother and 
aunt, who took the pictures. 


Bennett grants 


The James Gordon Bennett 
Memorial Corp. has awarded 
$200,000 in college scholarships to 
dependents of New York City news- 
paper employees. 

Awards of $500 to $2,000 went to 92 
students. 

The non-profit corporation was 
established in 1919 under the will of 
James Gordon Bennett Jr. to honor 
his father, who founded the New York 
Herald. It provides scholarships and 
financial aid. 





eee 


In picketing June 26 at Reuters offices in New York, union leaders from the 
Newspaper Guild’s annual convention — including Guild president Charles 
Dale (wearing sign) — joined picketers from the Guild’s Local 3 in demanding a 
new contract for 500 U.S. journalists, technicians and other staffers who have 
been working without a contract since February. Reuters has offered about 
12.5% in raises over three years. The union is picketing regularly at Reuters 
headquarters and at stock exchanges in New York City and Chicago. 


& 
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By Paul Hemp 


Disbelieving laughter turned to 
shocked silence when Czechoslova- 
kia’s presidential press secretary said 
the government would jail journal- 
ists who published a list of former 
secret police informers. 


Michael Zantovsky’s comments at 
the July 1-5 East-West Journalists 
Convention in Prague were a sign 
that, for journalists at least, Czecho- 
slovakia’s Velvet Revolution may 
contain a velvet fist. 

For American editors attending the 
conference, which was opened by 
Czechoslovakian President Vaclav 
Havel, the threat highlighted the 
challenges facing colleagues in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe’s emerging 
independent press. 





U.S. journalists meet European colleagues 


Conference in Prague, sponsored and funded by U.S. organizations, 
brings together 35 media executives from eight countries 


Rockefeller Brothers Fund and the 
Charter 77 Foundation. 

Concern about government inter- 
ference with the press prompted the 
most concrete initiative of the confer- 
ence: a proposal by the Europeans to 
form a regional independent journal- 
ists association. Its membership 
would be the editors and writers from 
the emerging, independent press in 
each country. They decided to hold 
an organizing meeting tentatively in 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, in 
October. 

The organization, proposed by 
Andrezej Wroblewski, editor of 
Poland’s Gazeta Bankowa weekly, 
would work to advance professional 
standards, protect journalists’ inde- 
pendence through improved press 
laws in the fledgling democracies, and 





... Foreign Affairs Minister Jiri Dienstbier told 
participants that some Czech journalists “don’t know 
how to handle their freedom” since censorship was 
recently lifted only after some 40 years. 





President Havel, in his opening 
speech, also used language that rang 
warning bells for most American edi- 
tors. 

“Our press understands the con- 
cept of freedom of expression only as 
a kind of private detective’s 
job... searching for sensations,” 
the president and playwright told the 
conference. “From time to 
time . . . it forgets that the freedom is 
only one side of the coin, where the 
other side is represented by responsi- 
bility.” 

The five-day conference, organized 
by the Nieman Foundation at Har- 
vard University and the Center for 
Foreign Journalists in Reston, Va., 
brought together 35 leading editors 
and media executives from the U.S.., 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland, Romania 
and the Soviet Union. It was funded 
by the Carnegie Foundation, Rock- 
efeller Family and Associates, the 





(Hemp is a free-lance writer based in 
London.) 








provide a link among the newspeople 
of the several countries. The project 
received tentative pledges of private 
U.S. and overseas funding at the con- 
ference. 

In another proposal, Burl Osborne, 
president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and editor of the 
Dallas Morning News, suggested the 
formation of a non-profit foundation 
to assist the independents in printing 
and distributing their papers. 

The chief benefit of the Prague 
meeting was the extensive exchange 
of information. U.S. participants 
described how the American media 
have managed to become, and re- 
main, relatively strong and indepen- 
dent. Central and Eastern European 
participants outlined the huge bar- 
riers facing them as they strive to 
achieve a similar position for the 
media in their own countries. 

Bill Kovach, curator of the Nieman 
Foundation, said: 

“One of our Polish colleagues 
summed up the conference for his 
fellow journalists when he said, ‘After 





30 years of phony cooperation and 
toasting socialist journalist solidarity, 
it is good to finally get to know each 
other as human beings and begin our 
first important steps as free journal- 
ists.” A new respect for the casual— 
sometimes venal—way we treat our 
own press freedom may be the most 
important insight the Americans 
received.” 

“It was a solid week of first-person 
accounts of the fragility of the free 
press in the making,” said Tom Win- 
ship, president of the Center for For- 
eign Journalists. “American journal- 
ists stressed the importance of quality 
and factual journalism and commu- 
nity leadership. The European editors 
stressed their daily frustrations from 
reporting to printing to delivering 
papers to their readers. I only hope 
our European friends learned half as 
much as we did.” 

Kovach and Winship co-chaired 
the conference. 

A conference survey of European 
participants, conducted by Everette 
Dennis, executive director of the 
Gannett Center for Media Studies, 
found that their fledgling news organi- 
zations lack both financial and human 
resources. 

Management training in all areas is 
desperately needed. Newsprint and 
production equipment are in short 
supply and advertising and distribu- 
tion systems need to be developed. 
Reporters need to be trained in eco- 
nomic and investigative reporting 
and, despite greater freedom to report 
on controversial subjects such as the 
military, more than half of those 
surveyed said their governments in 
some way continue to regulate what 
they print. 

That the newly elected democratic 
governments of Central and Eastern 
Europe may keep a tighter grip on the 
media than expected was particularly 
evident in Zantovsky’s speech, which 
sparked a spirited rejoinder from the 
American editors. 

President Havel’s press secretary 
defended the ban on publication of the 
names of the 140,000 former secret 
police informers, saying that disclo- 
sure could endanger their family 
members. 

Zantovsky also said the govern- 
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ment plans to sue a journalist who 
recently reported — inaccurately, he 
said — that the current government 
spent more on alcoholic beverages in 
six months than the previous Com- 
munist regime had in 10 years. 

Havel’s press secretary added that 
freedom of the press, while essential 
in a democracy, was a “sacred cow, 
largely of the press’s own making, 
that it has nurtured for years to builda 
protective wall around itself.” His 
comments sparked a spirited right-to- 
know, right-to-print rejoinder from 
the American editors. 

Later in the week, Foreign Affairs 
Minister Jiri Dienstbier told partici- 
pants that some Czech journalists 
“don’t know how to handle their free- 
dom” since censorship was recently 
lifted only after some 40 years. 

However, European editors said 
that government is not the only party 
threatening their independence; pro- 
prietors, too, can influence editorial 
operations. Many papers in the 
emerging press are owned by newly 
legalized political parties, which have 
used papers to promote party inter- 
est, some editors said. 

“Again, journalists are becoming 
the servants of politics,” stated Ste- 
fan Tafrov, foreign editor of Bulgar- 
ia’s Demokratzia, which is backed by 
the non-Communist opposition coali- 
tion. 

The editors also were wary of 
Western media interests eager to 
profit from the new press freedom. 
Media concerns such as those headed 
by Rupert Murdoch and Robert Max- 
well already have acquired stakes in 
several publications, prompting con- 
cern among the European editors. 

“We've resisted Maxwell’s and 
Murdoch’s overtures because we 
believe we should remain economi- 
cally independent,” said Jiri Ruml, 
editor in chief of Czechoslovakia’s 
Lidove Noviny. 

Still, most European editors said 
they needed some kind of outside 
financial support. 

Datum, a respected independent 
Hungarian paper, shut down recently 
because it lacked the capital of former 
Communist Party papers that have 
been taken over by the newly legal- 
ized political parties. 

Editor in chief Ivan Baba also 
blamed the state-controlled distribu- 
tion system which, he said, favors 
party papers. Like other editors, 
Baba seeks capital from an investor 
who will not interfere with the edito- 
rial product. 

Some editors were pessimistic that 
such investment would be forthcom- 
ing. Helena Luczywo, managing edi- 
tor of Poland’s Gazeta Wyborcza, 
noted that the paper, with a circula- 





tion of 400,000, charges only the 
equivalent of $2,000 for a full-page 
advertisement. “What sort of inves- 
tor would like to invest in us?” she 
queried. 

The advice from America? “Dou- 
ble your ad rates!” counseled Arthur 
Sulzberger Jr., deputy publisher of 
the New York Times, but he said that 
newspapers, although they need to be 
profitable to survive, should be 
driven by the goal of editorial excel- 
lence. 

Other comments from the U.S. side: 

Ben Bradlee, executive editor of 
the Washington Post: 

“We were handed freedom at the 
start of our careers as casually as we 
were given pencils and notebooks. 
We began with all the advantages you 
have fought so bravely to achieve.” 

John Vinocur, executive editor of 
the International Herald Tribune: 

“I’m not sure I would recommend 
the U.S. model. We in America have 
not handled anything as dramatic as 
what’s happening in Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe and the Soviet Union. 
You have to cope with what the traffic 
will bear.” 

Katharine Fanning, former editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor: 

“Newspapers should lead on im- 
portant issues, but beware of getting 
too far ahead of your readers.” 

Dave Laventhol, Los Angeles 
Times publisher and Times Mirror 
president: 

“The overwhelming interest in 
politics in Europe may be over. You 
probably soon will be concerned with 
people’s buying habits.” He 
reminded participants that a Central 
European journalist soon will be 
selected for three-month internships 
at each of the six Times Mirror news- 
papers. 

Ed Fouhy, of the Concord Commu- 
nications Group: 

“I have two recommendations: 
Buy low-cost tv news-gathering 
equipment. It is quite good enough at 
this stage in the Eastern bloc. Also, 
think seriously about radio news as an 
alternative to capital-intensive televi- 
sion news.” 

Norman Pearlstine, managing edi- 
tor of the Wall Street Journal: 

“Maybe an early meeting of com- 
munications lawyers and news execu- 
tives of the liberated countries should 
be convened to consider measures to 
protect their news organizations from 
international takeovers.” 

Author David Halberstam: 

“Five rules for reporters: (1) Don’t 
accept myths as facts. (2) There are 
no codified rules of journalism — it is 
all instinct. (3) There are precious few 
legitimate state secrets, if any. (4) Try 
to avoid meals with sources; lunch is 





preferable to dinner, but never have a 
meal with a source accompanied by 
his or her spouse. (5) The best report- 
ing comes from people on the outside, 
not the inside.” 

Other U.S. participants at the con- 
ference included Shelby Coffey, edi- 
tor of the Los Angeles Times, John 
Seigenthaler, chairman and publisher 
of the Nashville Tennesean; James 
Squires, former editor of the Chicago 
Tribune and Sander Vanocur, senior 
correspondent for ABC News. 


Woman ordered 
to run ads 
will appeal 


A Dawson County, Neb., judge 
recently sentenced a woman who was 
found guilty of perjury to apologize 
publicly through advertisements to 
the man she falsely accused of sex- 
ually assaulting her. 

Elizabeth Irene Richardson is 
appealing her sentence to the state 
Supreme Court on the grounds that it 
constitutes cruel and unusual punish- 
ment and that it violates her free- 
speech rights. 

Richardson was found guilty of 
perjury last February for falsely 
accusing Gary Nitsch of sexually 
assaulting her in 1988. Although 
Nitsch was arrested and charged with 
the crime, the case was later dropped 
for lack of physical evidence. 

Richardson has been ordered by 
the court to purchase half-page ads in 
every newspaper in the county and to 
run at least 10 spots on each of the 
local radio stations apologizing to 
Nitsch. In addition, she was sen- 
tenced to 180 days in jail and was 
placed on two years’ probation. 

The cost of the ads is expected to 
run about $1,000 at the most, said 
Dawson,County Attorney John 
Marsh, who said the area is served by 
four to six small community newspa- 
pers and two or three local radio sta- 
tions. 

While the court in some cases has 
ordered defendants to apologize as 
part of their sentences — mostly in 
cases like those involving juveniles 
and shoplifting — Marsh said the 
judge’s advertising sentence “is new 
around here.” 

Marsh said neither the defense nor 
the prosecution had suggested such a 
sentence and, prior to the actual sen- 
tencing, the judge gave no indication 
of what he would order. 

“I thought she was probably 
headed to the penitentiary for a 
year,” Marsh said, noting that he 
does not think the sentence is exces- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


Forget about dwindling landfills. 
What is really pushing newspaper 
it4stry newsprint recycling efforts is 
ti: .ear of government intervention. 

Thai was made abundantly clear 
during the recent American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association Technical 
Exhibition and Conference. 

Speakers from both industry and 
government warned bluntly that gov- 
ernment mandates await newspapers if 
they do not step up recycling efforts. 

“Avoid the inevitable legislative 
sanctions that will occur if you do not 
act,” New York state recycling offi- 
cial William M. Ferretti told the con- 
ference. 

While newspapers build their recy- 
cling efforts, they should oppose any 
legislation aimed at newspaper recy- 
cling, Homer Taylor Jr., vice presi- 
dent/supply for the Knight-Ridder 
chain, told a recent ANPA/TEC con- 
ference general session. 

“Your newspaper should oppose 
mandatory quotas and all other legis- 
lation that regulates newsprint, even 
those relatively benign bills that con- 
tain no penalties,” he said. 

“If you are in the process of making 
commitments and agreements,” 
Taylor added, “make them with your 
governor or key legislators, but do not 
agree to bills that would introduce 
your commitments into your state 
code.” 

Even as he roused publishers to 
oppose legislation, however, Taylor 
warned that the current concern 
about recycling might very well lead 
to free press restrictions. 

America’s dwindling landfill space, 
Taylor said, constitutes, in a very real 
sense, “a scarce national resource” 
that could justify legislation affecting 
the press. 

He compared the situation with 
broadcasting’s use of public air- 
waves, and suggested that newspa- 
pers might eventually face some ver- 
sion of the so-called Red Lion 
Supreme Court decision that upheld 
government regulation of the editorial 
content of radio and tv. 

“The Court said Congress derived 
its right from broadcasters’ use of the 
scarce natural resource of air. Believe 








Recycling and the government 


Fear of government intervention is sparking 
recycling efforts by the newspaper industry 


me, our landfills are scarcer than air,” 
Taylor said. 

Already, Taylor said, there have 
been instances of legislators who 
were offended by newspaper argu- 
ments that newsprint recycling could 
be a First Amendment issue. 

“The same folks then turned 
around and voted for newsprint reg- 
ulation because they disliked what 
their newspapers were saying,” he 
said. 





See related story about newspapers 
and recycling in the News Tech section 
beginning on Page 38. 





Newspapers, however, should con- 
tinue to argue in favor of “free mar- 
kets and the free press” on the recy- 
cling issue. 

“Ultimately, it will be the news- 
print industry, not us, that determines 
whether our goals can be reached,” 
Taylor said, adding that newspapers 
should demand recycled newsprint. 

However, New York state’s Fer- 
retti, who heads the office of recy- 
cling market development, says it is 
the marketplace itself that is to blame 
for the waste crisis. 





However, William B. Scott, chair- 
man of Bridgewater Paper Co. Ltd., 
said just the proposal of a government 
environmental bill — plus the strong 
“green wave” that has swept the 
English consciousness — helped 
boost his company’s three-year-old 
recycling project. 

Bridgewater now produces 280,000 
metric tons of newsprint, with 70% 
of its production coming from old 
newspapers and magazines. The mill 
consumes 250,000 metric tons of old 
newspapers and magazines, nearly 
40% of the total U.K. consumption, 
Scott said. 

To assure a steady and fairly priced 
supply, the mill created Cheshire 
Recylcing Ltd. 

The company set out 2,500 “paper 
banks” in sites around the country to 
collect old newsprint and began 
house-to-house curbside collection in 
various communities. Charities were 
the biggest donors at first, Scott said. 

However, those efforts dragged 
until the government began work on 
the proposed Environmental Protec- 
tion Bill, which would encourage 
local authorities to recycle the waste 
they collect. 





“Avoid the inevitable legislative sanctions that will 
occur if you do not act,” New York state recycling 
official William M. Ferretti told the conference. 





“The solid waste crisis now being 
faced by many communities and 
states around the country is the result 
of a market system that does not 
account for the costs associated with 
products once they have been used up 
and discarded,” Ferretti declared. 

Still, Ferretti said, he was satisfied 
with the voluntary agreement New 
York publishers have made to 
increase their annual use of recycled 
fiber up to 40% by the year 2000. 

Oddly, the kindest word for gov- 
ernment intervention came from a 
newsprint producer in Maggie 
Thatcher’s laissez-faire Britain. 

There are no newsprint recycling 
mandates in Britain, and none fore- 
seen under the present government. 





“With this change of emphasis on 
the part of the government, recycling 
expanded under an entirely new 
impetus,” Scott said. “No longer was 
it demand-led with the likes of the 
Boy Scouts making money by saving 
and selling old newspapers. 

“They were overtaken by the 
population’s willingness to improve 
the environment and to stuff paper 
into paper banks, and by the local 
authorities’ willingness to encourage 
them to do so,” Scott said. 

However, Scott also said the gov- 
ernment’s proposed target for 
recycled newsprint will result in a glut 
for several years to come. 

The target is three times the amount 

(Continued on page 48) 
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WHEN THE DioNEER PRESS 


NEEDED THE LATEST TECHNOLOGY 


“We chose the GMA SLS-1000! Why? Because of GMA’s commitment 
to engineering and technical innovation for the newspaper mailroom.” 


¢ The High Speed SLS-1000® and SLS-40® Inserters - from two to forty hoppers and speeds from 25,000 to 40,000 cph 


¢ GMA Package Monitoring System™ (PMS) and Missed Insert Repair System™ (MIRS)—provides 1000 zone capability, 100% product repair 
and is the most advanced and proven Management and Production Control Reporting System available to the newspaper industry. 


¢ NEWS-GRIP™ Single Gripper Conveyor—Single copy control from press 
folder to the SLS 1000® or SLS 40® and Counter Stacker, at speeds up to 
80,000 copies per hour. 


© Press-to-Pocket™ (PTP) On-Line System—Main jackets up to 160 
pages delivered from the press to the pocket of the High speed 
SLS-1000® or SLS-40® at press speeds. 


¢ GMA Line Storage System—Interfaces directly with the 
SLS-1000® or SLS-40® and provides insert storage and retrieval 
and automatic buffering and overflow capability. 


¢ GMA Automatic Hopper Loaders—provides automatic 
jacket and inserting feeding of SLS-1000® and SLS-40® 
inserting systems. 











CIRCULATION 





By M.L.Stein 


Market penetration will increase if 
all newspaper employees realize they 
work in circulation, Ron J. Myatt, 
| president of the International Circula- 
tion Managers Association, told his 
members in San Francisco. 

“We have to get more effective 
performance from each employee, 
more bang for the payroll buck,” he 
declared.” 

“There isn’t a person in this room 
who couldn’t sell one more key sub- 
scription this year or save one more 
stop, and that could probably be said 
for every single employee at each of 
our newspapers.” 

As an example, he continued, if 
each of the estimated 700,000 news- 
paper carriers in North America 
would each get one new subscriber, 
there would be 700,000 new readers. 

Myatt, circulation manager of the 
Rocky Mountain News, urged that 
newspapers start marketing at the 
“individual household level.” 

First, he said, newspapers must 
forget about short-term profit con- 
cerns and start training employees to 
help build circulation. 

With proper training, better man- 
agement and a marketing focus at the 
route level, carriers alone would 
improve penetration, Myatt said. 

“We have to maintain our focus on 
training our employees,” he went on. 
“Our people are our most valuable 
assets by far.” 

Myatt noted that ICMA is doing its 
part by lifting the number and quality 
of its instruction programs in 
response to a challenge by publishers. 

However, the president chided 
management for not doing more. 

“As soon as the industry got into a 
tight economic situation, the first 
things cut at a lot of newspapers were 
travel and training budgets,” he 
griped. “That seems like false eco- 
nomy to me.” 

In the past 20 years, Myatt 
observed, the newspaper business 
discovered it had not done a very 
good job of training its employees and 
that the better-trained worker stayed 
longer with the company “than those 
to whom we gave a map and a flash- 








light and said, ‘Sic ’em.’ ” 

Myatt said the question of whether 
worker turnover creates penetration 
decline or low penetration causes 
turnover can be argued, but the 
Rocky Mountain News can document 
numerous instances of increased pen- 
etration when it stabilized turnover. 

“It wouldn’t surprise me if we 
increased newspaper penetration by 
1% for every 20% reduction in carrier 
turnover,” he added. 

Myatt also scored newspapers for 
doing a “lousy job” of promoting 
newspaper readership in minority 
communities and bringing minority 
applicants into circulation depart- 
ments. 

Defining minorities as the fastest- 
growing segment in the population, 
Myatt warned, “If we are going to 
survive, we better start cultivating 





Work for circulation 


Although economic times are tough, newspaper managements 
are urged not to cut training budgets for circulators 


do with getting out decent newspa- 
pers every day.” 

When it actually comes to going in 
new directions, editors excuse them- 
selves by saying they do not have the 
time, Cochnar related. 

“We've got those daily deadlines, 
you know.” 

Cochnar, who last year chaired the 
Associated Press Managing Editor’s 
Committee on Newspapers in the 
Year 2000, maintained that newspa- 
per R&D is generally a kind of 
uncoordinated afterthought. 

“Mostly, we do our R&D on the 
side,” he explained. “When we’re 
not getting out tomorrow’s paper, 
we're doing R&D.” 

New ideas, he said, must be 
refined, adapted and tested. 

“There’s no national laboratory | 
know of where ideas, cockeyed and 





First, he said, newspapers must forget about 
short-term profit concerns and start training 
employees to help build circulation. 





them as readers of our newspapers 
and managers of our departments. We 
are foolish to believe that we can sur- 
vive by targeting our marketing 
efforts to only the higher demo- 
graphic group.” 

Another speaker, Robert Cochnar, 
editor and vice president of the 
Alameda Newspaper Group in the 
San Francisco Bay area, contended 
that editors must share the blame for 
weak penetration. 

He also claimed that newspa- 
pers — a $40-billion business — are 
coughing up too little money for re- 
search and development, less than 1%. 

Editors are part of the problem and 
not the solution to gaining more read- 
ers because “They seem to be either 
unwilling or unable to break those 
bonds of tradition,” Cochnar said. 

He praised the editors’ think tank, 
New Directions for News, for fielding 
new ideas, then added, “But I almost 
must tell you that some of the 
editors | know think it’s a bunch of 
elitist crap that has almost nothing to 





otherwise, can be tested, reviewed, 
considered, revised and tested 
again,” he pointed out. “There’s no 
full-time staff of journalistic en- 
gineers out there waiting to adapt 
and test. 

“Instead, we try to do this 
ourselves, on our own test benches. If 
we’re large enough, we can tempo- 
rarily assign some folks to a special 
project, but most of us do what we can 
by ourselves, alone, with very little 
communication with others who may 
be working on the same tasks.” 

Cochnar said New Directions for 
News may be the think tank the indus- 
try needs. He also recommended a 
paid staff of professiona: researchers, 
clinicians, editors, marketers, circu- 
lators, revenue-builders and promot- 
ers “who can take these raw, half- 
born ideas . . . and make them work, 
or prove that they don’t.” 

Such a project would not be cheap, 
he acknowledged, but asked: 
“What’s our future worth, anyway? 
Want to put a price tag on it?” 
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Publishers on Parade 


“Parade fits our reader-friendly 
information style?’ 


“Readers demand relevant information presented in a comfortable, accessible 
format. We’ve strived to bring our newspapers closer to that model in the past year, 
and readers have responded. 

“Our daily circulation is at record highs, up 
more than 50,000 year over year. And our Sunday 
package, which features Parade, now exceeds 
700,000 circulation. 

“With quick-hitting features like Personality 
Parade and the Intelligence Report, profiles of 
real human interest and authors who command 
attention, Parade reaches out to a broad base of 
readers. And it obviously fills their need.” 


Featured in over 300 newspapers 
every Sunday. 








CIRCULATION — 








By M.L. Stein 


Newspaper distribution and the 
handling of subscribers will undergo 
revolutionary changes to halt the slide 
in household penetration and satisfy 
advertisers, two newspaper execu- 
tives recently predicted in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Tony J. Delmonico, corporate 
director/circulation for Scripps How- 
ard Newspapers, unveiled the con- 
cept of a “Model District/Sales 
Development System” that would 
not only improve the marketing of 
newspapers but also deal with such 
problems as penetration, subscriber 
churn, customer service, collections 
and carrier retention. 

The key to all this: sophisticated 
computer software whose data “will 
provide a mental mirror with which 
our circulation managers can explore, 
explain and create,” said Delmonico. 
At Scripps Howard, Delmonico said, 
work on the model has been under 
way for several years. 

Delmonico appeared on a panel 
“Circulation Trends in the 1990s” at 
the 91st annual sales conference of 
the International Circulation Manag- 
ers Association. The meeting’s theme 
was “A Decade of Change.” 

The software, according to 
Delmonico, will compile, analyze and 
disseminate information needed by 
circulation management for a desig- 
nated demographic area. This could 
lead to detailed data for individual 
routes, he added. 

In an age of newspaper consumer 
marketing, the model could analyze 
the number and types of households, 
breaking them down into single-fam- 
ily homes, apartments, condomin- 
iums, mobile home parks and trailer 
courts, Delmonico said. 

The model could go even further by 
furnishing data on media habits and 
lifestyles, as well as other demo- 
graphic material, he added. 

“The data will aid us in keeping the 
business we have and growing new 
business where retention probabili- 
ties are high,” the panelist pointed 
out. 

Once the information is organized, 








Halting the slide of household penetration 
Computerization is the key, circulation managers are told 


Delmonico stated, developing route- 
by-route household penetration fac- 
tors would be next, enabling the cir- 
culation and district managers to set a 
penetration goal for each route. 

He stressed, however, that the 
model system will require a “total 
commitment on the part of everyone 
involved, including circulation man- 
agement, supervisors and, most 
important of all, the district manager 
and carrier.” 

Once the commitment is made, a 
district is selected as the model and 
the gathering of data begins, Delmon- 
ico explained. 

In the Scripps Howard newspapers 
there was improvement in district 
performance from the start, Delmon- 
ico reported. 





cure data quickly, allowing for timely 
measurement of both implemented 
target marketing strategies and 
“immediate maintenance-related 
goal progress comparison to be used 
by all levels of a circulation depart- 
ment.” 

Such data will tell a newspaper 
what is or is not occurring by newspa- 
per route — why, for example, pene- 
tration is low in a particular route 
compared with another one with 
similar demographic data. 

Ina later interview, Delmonico said 
the model system is in place at the 
Pittsburgh Press, Rocky Mountain 
News, Knoxville News Sentinel, the 
Evansville (Ind.) Courier Co. and the 
Stuart (Fla.) News. 

“With this kind of technology, we 





“The data will aid us in keeping the business we 
have and growing new business where retention 


probabilities are high.” 





Maintaining a district route by 
route “will improve the bottom line in 
circulation, penetration, service and 
churn,” he asserted. 

Benefits, he went on, also will 
include an increase in customer reten- 
tion levels and home delivery, cus- 
tomer service quality, plus an 
improvement in district manager and 
carrier morale. Users can additionally 
expect a reduction in stops and pro- 
motion expense connected with stops 
an.' the development of target mar- 
keting programs for individual routes, 
Delmonico said. 

An obstacle in the early stages of 
the model at Scripps Howard was the 
job of updating information on a reg- 
ular basis, the panelist disclosed. 

“It is now possible,” he said, “for 
data processing departments to 
develop software containing many 
elements for the Model District/Sales 
Development System vital to the 
accomplishment of goals.” 

In the near future, Delmonico 
stated, the company expects to have 
software which will enable it to pro- 





have gained more kinds of informa- 
tion about individual subscribers than 
ever before,” Delmonico said. 

A second panelist, Frank Whit- 
taker, president of the Sacramento 
Bee, peeked into the future and saw 
the notion of selling retention as the 
“greatest marketing challenge of the 
nineties.” 

As it becomes harder to target new 
subscribers, improved retention will 
be the best means to keep the num- 
bers growing, he reasoned. 

“Even if our newspapers become 
more compelling with each passing 
year and our service and billing are 
everything the customer expects, we 
will still have to look for other reten- 
tion techniques,” Whittaker said. 

He predicted that the papers 
achieving the best results will be 
those that create “added-value” ben- 
efits that are possible only with a 
home-delivery subscription. 

The extra value, he said, could be 
membership in shopping clubs, dis- 
counts for other information pack- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The 20 Second 
Broadsheet 


agate 
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High Resolution Plain Paper and Photomedia 
for Maximum Productivity in Newspaper and 
Book Production 


Series 5000 imagesetting systems from Varityper are the 
only systems that let you drive either a wide measure, high 
quality plain paper imagesetter, a photomedia imagesetter, 
or both, from a single Image Controller. Series 5000 
delivers lightning fast performance, high resolution 

and maximum versatility. 


Varityper’s 5510 outputs a single broadsheet page in less 
than 20 seconds on plain paper. The 5500 wide measure 
laser film recorder outputs 18 inch wide RC paper, film or 
plate material in over 23 inches per minute. Both output at 
1016 dpi resolution. 


The Series 5000 system also maximizes your front-end 
investment. The 5000 Image Controller is compatible with 
over 20 systems and offers emulators for the PostScript® 
page description language, U.S. slave Cora 202, CG 
8400/8600 slave, 8400 SDLC, and PCL®. The new 
Accelerator Option for Series 5000 makes it the leader 

in high speed PostScript imagesetting. 


Graphics options are also available for Series 5000 that 
enable text and graphics or text-only front-end users to 
integrate scanned line art or half tones with text. 


To learn more about the most powerful, cost-effective 
imagesetting solution for newspaper publishers, call: 


1-800-631-8134 Varityper 


(In New Jersey, call 201/887-8000, Ext. 999) ope aneey 
11 Mt. Pleasant Ave., East Hanover, NJ 07936 


Varityper ~ . —— trademark of Varityper, inc. 
d trademark of Adobe Systems, inc. 
PCL i isa ot trademark of Hewlett Packard Corporation. 











By Mark Fitzgerald 


Ina year of gloomy newspaper con- 
ventions, a curious exception was the 
50th anniversary meeting of the 
National Newspaper Publishers 
Association, the black press group. 

Meeting at a time when the media 
recession is hurting papers big and 
small, the black press would seem to 
be a particularly vulnerable tar- 
get. 


“You've all heard the expression, 
‘When the general economy gets the 
sniffles, the black community gets 
pneumonia,’” said Ronald E. Golds- 
berry, executive director of sales and 
service strategies for North America 
for Ford Motor Co. 

Indeed, this would seem to be a 
particularly bad time for advertising 





Silver lining in ad gloom 


The general ‘browning of America’ will help black-oriented media as 
advertisers shift dollars to reach faster-growing population segments 


tions, the magazine publisher. 

Blacks will continue to spend a 
little more than half, 54%, of the con- 
sumer dollars expended by all minori- 
ties at the turn of the century, Smith 
said. 

“The emergence of the Hispanic 
market as a replacement for the black 
market has been, I think, exagger- 
ated,” Smith said. “I do not believe 
the Hispanic market will grow as large 
as people think, and [I believe] that 
blacks will continue to be the largest 
minority.” 

Smith also argued that the general 
“browning of America” will help 
black-oriented print and broadcast 
media as advertisers shift dollars to 
these faster-growing market seg- 
ments. 

Also helping black media, Smith 





Blacks will continue to spend a little more than 
half, 54%, of the consumer dollars expended by all 
minorities at the turn of the century, Smith said. 





in the black press. 

For one thing, the traditional pillars 
of black newspapers — the tobacco 
and alcohol product advertisers — 
face mounting attacks for their adver- 
tising in general, and their marketing 
efforts toward African-Americans in 
particular. 

At the same time, the domestic car 
industry, which has been a significant 
advertiser in the black press, is 
slumping. 

Sales of black hair-care products 
are down as the popularity of the Jheri 
curl style has faded and no new style 
has emerged to replace it. 

However, speaker after speaker at 
the NNPA convention, held recently 
in Chicago, found reasons to be opti- 
mistic about black-oriented newspa- 
pers. 

One reason: Blacks continue to be 
one of the few growing segments in 
the population. 

Even as America becomes more a 
nation of color, African-Americans 
will continue to be the largest single 
minority, argued Clarence Smith, 
president of Essence Communica- 








said, is the growth of the African- 
American middle class. 

“Ten years ago, the black middle 
class was estimated at 40% of the total 
black population. Now it is estimated 
at about 66%,” he said. 

That growth has made the black 
teen-ager a good market target, even 
as black teen-age unemployment 
remains at a seemingly intractably 
high level, said Barbara Gross, vice 
president and senior account execu- 
tive for Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany, publisher of Ebony maga- 
zine. 

With the growth of a more affluent 
middle class, Smith and Gross said, 
new ad categories such as financial 
services, health care and travel are 
emerging as substitutes for declining 
tobacco and alcohol categories. 

Finally, another cause for black 
newspaper publisher optimism is the 
increased cooperation among black- 
owned media. 

“The trend of the ’90s should be 
one of cooperation,” said Christo- 
pher Bennett, publisher of the Seattle 
Medium. 





“We are finding as a group we are 
not competing against each other as 
much as we used to,” added Archie 
Colander, president of Amalgamated 
Publishers Inc., the advertising rep 
firm that specializes in black-oriented 
media. 

One example of this cooperation, 
Colander said, is the recent ad-shar- 
ing arrangement between Emerge, 
the new magazine, and the Black 
Entertainment Television cable net- 
work. 

Another example is the recent crea- 
tion of the African American Market- 
ing and Media Association, which 
seeks to sell advertisers on the entire 
range of black-oriented media. 

If these factors amount to a silver 
lining, however, the same optimistic 
speakers also reminded publishers 
that the dark cloud on the black press 
remains. 

“Our circulations and penetrations 
are in fact on the decline,” Amal- 
gamated Publishers’ Colander said. 

“We have a unique advantage 
which we could easily lose if we don’t 
tighten up some of the fundamen- 
tals,” he added. 

As black consumers become more 
sophisticated, Colander said, black 
newspapers need to improve their 
products and shape the tastes of their 
readers. 

“The only way we are going to 
overcome this dilemma is to educate 
the consumer we are claiming is 
ours,” he said. “Until you can prove 
you have an influence on your con- 
sumer, you are [fooling] your- 
sen. 

Essence Communications’ Smith, 
too, urged publishers to “profession- 
alize how we do business day to 
day.” 

“It’s not enough, folks, just to jump 
on a guy’s desk and call him a racist,” 
Smith said. 

That was also the message Ford’s 
Goldsberry came to deliver to the 
black publishers. 

In a series of presentations, Golds- 
berry and other Ford executives 
reviewed what the automaker has 
done to support black-owned dealer- 
ships, suppliers and media. 

But, Goldsberry told the pub- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Ad-Star 





THE ART OF REMOTE ENTRY 


In classified advertising, the fact is that “less is 
more.” The less an ad is handled, the more 
profitable it becomes. 

The Ad-Star remote entry system minimizes 
handling by letting advertisers transmit ads directly 
from their compyter system into yours — over 
regular telephone lines. The ad is processed and 
acknowledged in seconds. Newspaper produced 


errors are eliminated. And your staff can do more 
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of what they do best — sell ads. 

Ad-Star is a product of Publishing Technolo- 
gies Inc. It’s one of a number of integrated systems 
for publishing from The Media Services Group 
including advertising, accounting, circulation and 
general business systems. 

Call 1-800-752-5187 for more information and 
a demonstration of how the art of Ad-Star can turn 


your classifieds into less work and more profit. 


Ad-Star’ Publishing Technologies Inc. 





The Media Services Group Ltd 


Four High Ridge Park/Stamford,CT 06905/203 329.6262 
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AP technicians 
reject contract 


About 300 Associated Press techni- 
cians have voted to reject a two-year 
contract proposal calling for two 4% 
pay hikes. 

James Peecook, president of Com- 
munications Workers of America 
Local 1314, said the vote was over- 
whelming but declined to disclose the 
count. The union represents about 
300 technicians. 

Union leaders had urged workers to 
reject the proposal as inadequate. 

D. Byron Yake, AP director of 
human resources, said AP would 
extend the terms of the contract that 
expired in June. 

The rejected contract called for two 
$24-a-week raises for top-scale techni- 
cians, bringing their pay to $612 a 
week in 1991. 


Reporter charged 
with burglary 


A Dallas Morning News reporter 
was arraigned on a felony burglary 
charge last week after workers in a 
county building reported finding him 
inside the clerk’s office after it closed. 

Pete Slover, who has been with the 
paper eight months, was released ona 
personal recognizance bond in the 
Ellis County charge sworn out by the 
county clerk and the public works 
director. 

Morning News managing editor Bill 
Evans said that Slover was working 
on a June 15 double-slaying story in 
the rural area and had been to the 
clerk’s office earlier in the day. 

When some questions later came 
up regarding a will in dispute between 
the victims, he returned shortly after 
5 p.m. to the county building in an 
attempt to resolve them. Slover 
entered through an unlocked door and 
found it had locked behind him, 
Evans said. 

The criminal complaint against 
Slover says he used a copy machine 
and other items in the offices. Ellis 
County Clerk Faye Washington said 
the 30-year-old reporter was in the 
Waxahachie, Texas, county seat 
building more than two hours after its 
close at 5 p.m. 

Waxahachie Police Detective Vic 
Howard said the building alarm was 
triggered shortly after 5 p.m. and 
when officers investigated about 8 
p.m., Slover walked out eating a bag 








of potato chips. 

Evans, who declined to discuss 
specifics of the incident, said Slover 
will be represented by the paper’s 
attorney. Slover remains at work 
while the case goes to trial. 

Slover was a reporter at the Hous- 
ton Chronicle from August 1987 until 
October 1989 when he joined the 
Morning News. Prior to the Chronicle 
he spent a year at the Hollywood 
(Fla.) Sun-Tattler. 

— Steve Polilli 


Thrice-weekly 
goes daily 


The Californian, a thrice-weekly 
newspaper in southwest Riverside 
County, Calif., went daily on June 25. 

Publisher Irwin Frank said that 
every morning except Saturday the 
Californian will deliver a comprehen- 
sive local news report, as well as 
state, national and international cov- 
erage and a full business report and 
sports section. 

Sixteen months ago, the Califor- 
nian was a weekly of about 5,000 cir- 
culation. In 1989, it added two days of 
publication and more than doubled its 
circulation, which is now nearly 
13,000 paid. 

Advertising director Mary Jacobus 
called the area a fast-growing market 
for retailers and service industries, 
and the Californian a “prime market 
place for local advertisers and read- 
ers. 

The Californian is part of the San 
Diego/Riverside Suburban Newspa- 
per Network, which also includes the 
Times Advocate in north San Diego 
County and the weekly Enterprise in 
Fallbrook, San Diego County. 

All three newspapers are owned by 
the Tribune Co. of Chicago. 


Ad Bureau 
announces 
exec changes 


The Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau has announced executive per- 
sonnel changes following the 
announced resignation of its presi- 
dent, Craig Standen. 

Albert E. Gollin, a vice president 
since 1978, becomes co-director of 
research, joining B. Stuart Tolley. 
Both report to NAB executive vice 
president Leonard Forman, who is in 
charge of NAB pending appointment 
of a new president. 





Miles Groves, former senior eco- 
nomist at the New York Times Co., is 
promoted to vice president, economic 
and media analysis. He joined the 
bureau last year as a director in that 
field. 

Jeanie Enyart has been promoted 
from director to vice president, tele- 
marketing. She joined the bureau in 
1988 from the Arizona Republic and 
Phoenix Gazette. 

Promoted to vice president, retail 
from regional vice president are Patri- 
cia Thavenot and Pamela Stull. 
Thavenot directs activities in the 
East, South and Midwest and coordi- 
nates retail sales programs nationally. 
Stull handles Southwest and West 
regions and coordinates newspaper 
projects with shopping center groups 
nationwide. 

The changes “will strengthen our 
service to advertisers and to our 
members and help us channel our 
human and financial resources more 
effectively,” Forman said. 


U.K. papers warned 
about coverage 


The British government has again 
warned its country’s more outrageous 
newspapers about toning down their 
excesses, giving them a year to clean 
up their acts or face governmental 
reprisals. 

According to published reports, 
Home Secretary David Waddington, 
who commissioned the report on pri- 
vacy and the press, promised to put 
forth legislation to protect individu- 
als’ privacy unless the press reforms 
within a year. 

The 124-page report of the Commit- 
tee on Privacy condemns the alleged 
excesses of the U.K. press. 

Since the report, a number of Lon- 
don newspapers have editorialized 
against the report, calling it “hope- 
lessly misguided” and saying it 
attacks freedom of the press. 


Twice-weekly in Fla. 


Town-Crier Newspapers increased 
publication to twice weekly for its two 
largest papers in Palm Beach County, 
Fla. 

The three-paper group owned by 
the Markey and Essner families 
added weekend editions to the Wel- 
lington and Royal Palm Beach/Loxa- 
hatchee editions of the Town-Crier. 
Subscriptions cost $25 a year, single 
copies, 50¢. 
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The Paper Boys 


The Paper Boys 

You could tell they were coming a block away by the rattle of the Radio Flyer 
wagons they pulled behind them stacked with Sunday editions. The paper boys. 
Still the newspaper industry's most dependable, cost-effective delivery system 
for moving papers from the delivery truck to the customer's door. 


But some other paper boys are still the newspaper industry's most efficient, 
cost-effective system for moving papers from the press to the delivery 
trucks — Hall Processing Systems. 





Our Paper Route 

Of course, a lot has changed since the days 
when paper boys wore plus fours and 
“Pendleton” hats. Or rode through 
neighborhoods twice a day before dawn 
and dinner (there were still a lot of two- 
edition newspapers then) on Ranger bikes 
with ball: -n tires. 


Today, paper boys are called “newspaper 
carriers” and are just as often girls — 
or even adults. 


And today's mailrooms, our paper route, 
are “newspaper distribution centers” 

a football field long filled with integrated 
Hall systems, computer-controlled and Monitor HT II Stacker 
operating at speeds and accuracies “old 

timers” could never imagine. 











But then, innovation is the essence of our company. We're not just moving 
newspapers; we're moving the newspaper industry into the next century by 
reinventing the “mailroom.” 


The 21st Century “Mailroom” 

Breakthrough product concepts like our Onserter which revolutionizes insert 
management and packaging, our AccuGrip which improves count accuracy and 
delivery flexibility in conveyors, and our PASS System which adds speed and 
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By Al Kaff 


When 13 Korean War correspon- 
dents returned to old battlefields in 
June, President Roh Tae Woo 
deflected a news conference by ask- 
ing all the questions himself. 

Seated with the gray-haired news- 
men in Seoul’s presidential mansion, 
the South Korean leader asked: 

@ Max Desfor, Associated Press 
during the Korean War, to describe 
events around his Pulitzer Prize pho- 
tography of refugees climbing across 
a bridge to escape advancing Com- 
munists troops. 

@ Joe Fromm, U.S. News & World 
Report, to relate how he arranged a 
U.S. military flight from Japan to 
Korea on June 26, 1950, one day after 
the war started. 

@ Bill Shinn, AP, to explain how he 
had obtained permission to file details 
of the Inchon landing behind Commu- 
nist lines before the operation was 
announced by General MacArthur’s 
headquarters. 





War correspondents revisit Korean battlefields 
South Korean government hosts U.S. contingent 


lush rice fields — LeRoy Hansen, 
United Press recalled, “This was a 
dusty road through parched and bar- 
ren countryside.” 

At Mansan-ni, just south of the 
truce line where soldiers from the 
North and South still stand guard, 
John Rich, INS and NBC, and Desfor 
placed a white floral arrangement on 
the monument to 18 correspondents 
killed in Korea. 

While a bugler sounded taps and 
riflemen fired a salute at Chipyong-ni, 
where the Chinese Peoples Volun- 
teers lost their first Korean battle, Ed 
Hymoff, INS, and Shinn laid a wreath 
at a monument to fallen U.N. troops, 
and each correspondent and his wife 
burned incense at an altar. 


When the group met Information 
Minister Choi Byung-yul, George 
Herman, CBS, returned to the gov- 
ernment a Buddhist scriptural print- 
ing block, a lacquered box inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and a stone ax, 
antiques he had spirited away during 





War. 


About 350 correspondents were accredited to the 
U.N. Command during the three years of the Korean 





On the 40th anniversary of the 
war’s start, the South Korean govern- 
ment invited the war reporters and 
their wives for a weeklong visit. At a 
lunch, Dr. Lee Hong-Koo, special 
assistant to President Roh for political 
affairs, told the correspondents, “I 
was a high school student when the 
war started.” 

Several other government and mili- 
tary officials noted that they were 
schoolboys when their visitors were 
covering the front lines. Nine of the 
correspondents now are in their 
seventies, four in their sixties. 

On the road from Seoul to Pan- 
munjom, where the Korean truce was 
negotiated and signed — now a four- 
lane paved highway lined with 
motels, restaurants, shops, parks and 





(The correspondents are identified 
by their affiliation during the Korean 
War. Kaff now works for the Cornell 
University News Service in Ithaca, 
N.Y.) 








the war. 

The correspondents stopped near 
the old capitol building, now a 
museum of ancient Korean art, for 
their last look at the Naija Apartments 
that had served as the press billet 
during the Korean War. The stucco 
complex, opened in 1935 as a dormit- 
ory for Japan’s Mikumi Coal Co., is 
scheduled to be torn down to make 
way for progress, a street-widening 
and urban renewal project. 

About 350 correspondents were 
accredited to the U.N. Command 
during the three years of the Korean 
War. 

This time the South Korean gov- 
ernment billeted the former war cor- 
respondents and their wives in 
Seoul’s luxuriant Hotel Shilla, which 
overlooks a city of skyscrapers where 
only rubble from artillery bombard- 
ments could be found in 1953 when 
fighting ended. At the time the truce 
was signed the Naija was one of the 
few buildings still standing in down- 





town Seoul. 

The correspondents’ visit was a 
media event in Seoul. Street banners 
proclaimed the 40th anniversary of 
what Koreans call the “6/25 Inci- 
dent.” Seoul newspapers interviewed 
the reporters for hours, and their 
activities were televised on Korean 
channels. 

In the United States, World Moni- 
tor, a Christian Science Monitor tele- 
vision news program, broadcast the 
correspondents’ return from a taped 
report prepared by Herman; Barbie 
Rich, daughter of correspondent 
Rich; and a tv crew from Tokyo. 
CNN reported the event on its Satur- 
day night program East Meets West. 

The group also included correspon- 
dents Marvin Stone, INS; Bob Tuck- 
man, AP; Jerry O’Leary, U.S. 
Marine Corps; Bob Hecox, NBC; 
Mike Brown, VoA; and Al Kaff, UP. 


Acid thrown 
on Reuters 
correspondent 


Two masked intruders reportedly 
attacked a Pakistani journalist in his 
home, throwing acid in his face. 

According to published reports, 
Mansoor Khan, 25, who covers the 
war in Afghanistan for Reuters and 
works for the English-language news- 
paper The Democrat, was in critical 
condition following the attack. He 
reportedly lost an eye and suffered 
burns over more than half his body. 

No one has claimed responsibility 
for the attack, although in a front- 
page editorial The Democrat accused 
Islamic fundamentalists. 

Khan’s accounts of the Afghan 
guerrillas’ attempt to overthrow the 
government in Kabul have reportedly 
sometimes been critical of the Muja- 
hideen. 


PR Newswire office 


PR Newswire has opened an office 
in Newport Beach, its fifth in Califor- 
nia. 

Susan Spector of the Los Angeles 
bureau has been appointed to head 
the new Orange County bureau for 
the public relations distribution ser- 
vice. 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 











BARRY ROTHFELD is the newly 
appointed executive editor of the 
Poughkeepsie (N.Y .) Journal. He has 
succeeded the late JOHN C. QUINN Jr. 
who was killed in an auto accident 
June 3. 

Rothfeld moved from Gannett’s 
Westchester Rockland Newspapers 
where he was senior managing editor 
and held a number of editing and 
reporting positions during 17 years. 

He is active in journalism circles, 
including serving as vice chairman 
of the general news committee for 
the Associated Press Managing Edi- 
tors association and working on 
its graphics and technology com- 
mittees. 

Rothfeld holds a master’s degree 
from Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism and was grad- 
uated magna cum laude from Queens 
College. 


* * * 


CYNTHIA LINTON, executive editor 
of Lerner Newspapers, is the newly 
elected president of the Chicago 
Headline Club, area chapter of the 
Society of Professional Journalists. 

The club has a membership of 
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approximately 500 print and broad- 
cast journalists and works on First 
Amendment and Freedom of Infor- 
mation issues and sponsors awards, 
scholarships and seminars for work- 
ing journalists. 


* * * 


The Star Tribune, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, recently appointed PAT IRE- 
STONE to the newly created position of 
marketing administration manager. 

Irestone previously was circulation 
operations manager and DEBORAH 
BOTKO has been promoted to Ire- 
stone’s former post. She formerly 
was manager of customer service. 

Irestone, who joined the Star Tri- 
bune in 1984, holds a bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Minne- 
sota and was graduated from the uni- 
versity’s Executive Program in 1989. 

Botko, also a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, holds a bache- 
lor’s degree in anthropology. 

* * * 


GERALD T. TACHE, a senior vice 
president of Ottaway Newspapers 
Inc., has been elected to a one-year 
term on the board of directors. He 
succeeds RICHARD P. BARKER, vice 
president, whose term expired. 

A 32-year veteran of ONI, Tache 
has been a vice president since 1979 
and a senior vice president since 1989. 


* * * 


DEAN SPENCER, who is manager of 
major retail/national advertising for 
Gannett Rochester Newspapers, is 
the newly elected president of the 
New York Newspapers Advertising 
and Marketing Executives. 

RONALD D. O’NEIL, advertising 
director for the Rome Daily Sentinel, 
was elected first vice president; and 
SEAN MCNAMARA, advertising man- 
ager of the Plattsburg Press-Republi- 
can, fills the slot of second vice presi- 
dent. KARL T. DAvis, advertising 
director of the Evening-Observer, 
Dunkirk-Fredonia, stays on as trea- 
surer. 

*x* * * 


JAY GRIGGS, publisher of three 
adjoining weekly newspapers in 
Western Wisconsin—the Hudson 
Star-Observer, the River Falls Jour- 
nal and the Pierce County Herald, 
Ellsworth—was elected president of 
the Wisconsin Newspaper Associa- 
tion at the group’s 136th annual con- 
vention in June. 

Hudson and his wife Margaret, who 
is president of the Minnesota News 
Photographers Association and who 
also works at the Star-Observer, live 
in rural Hudson. 


MArY JUNCK has been promoted to 
publisher/president of the Saint Paul 
Pioneer Press inan announcement by 
TONY RIDDER, president of Knight- 
Ridder Inc., the paper’s parent com- 
pany. 

Junck has served as president and 
general manager of Pioneer Press 
since 1985 and will have overall 
responsibility for daily news/editorial 
and business operations, long-range 
planning for the paper and also will 
serve on the editorial board. She 
reports to Ridder and JENNIE BUCK- 
NER, vice president/news for K-R. 

Junck succeeds JOHN HENRY as 
publisher. He continues as chairman 
of the Pioneer Press and as a member 
of the editorial board and also will 
serve as senior adviser to the 
publisher and represent the paper 
throughout the Twin Cities area. 


* * * 

JONATHAN KRIM is named to the 
newly created position of assistant 
managing editor for projects at the 
San Jose Mercury News and will initi- 
ate and guide major editorial projects. 

Four reporters and a graphic 
reporter will report to Krim, who has 
been with the Mercury News since 
1983 and served as metropolitan edi- 
tor since 1987. He also has held the 
posts of city editor and assistant 
national foreign editor. 

* * * 


ROBERT R. FRUMP, managing editor 
of The Journal of Commerce, New 
York City, has moved to the business 
side of the newspaper as assistant 
general manager. 

Frump, who joined the Journal in 
May 1988, previously was a reporter 
and editor at the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. He was graduated from the 
University of Illinois with a journal- 
ism degree and also received a mas- 
ter’s degree in journalism from North- 
western University and studied law at 
Temple University. 

A wholly owned subsidiary of 
Knight-Ridder Inc., the newspaper is 
part of the family of Knight-Ridder 
Business Information Services 


* * * 


JEFF FAWBUSH has joined the 
Greenfield (Ind.) Daily Reporter as 
advertising director, moving from the 
Columbus (Ind.) Republic. Both 
newspapers are owned by Home 
News Enterprises of Columbus. 

He has worked for Home News 
nearly 14 years, having begun as a 
pressman at the Republic. Fawbush 
became an advertising accounts rep- 
resentative at the Republic about 
seven years ago. 
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FLORA LEwis will retire as foreign 
affairs columnist of the New York 
Times and become the newspaper’s 
senior columnist on Dec. 31. 

Lewis will be succeeded as foreign 
affairs columnist by LESLIE H. GELB, 
deputy editorial page editor and Op- 
Ed page editor. 

Succeeding Gelb in the Op-Ed posi- 
tion will be MITCHEL R. LEVITAS, a 
senior editor of the Times. 

Announcement of the editorial 
changes were made by publisher 
ARTHUR OCHS SULZBERGER. 


Lewis plans to contribute periodic 
commentary on international affairs 
from her base in Paris. 

Gelb will be the fourth person to 
serve as foreign affairs columnist. 
Lewis, 67, had assumed the title in 
1980 after a time in which visiting 
columnists rotated the position. 

Lewis joined the Times in 1972 
after having written on Europe for the 
Associated Press and the Washington 
Post. She was graduated summa cum 
laude from the University of Califor- 
nia and earned a graduate degree from 
the Columbia School of Journalism. 


* * * 


BYRON SPICE has been named sci- 
ence editor of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette. 

He formerly was science writer for 
the Albuquerque Journal, where he 
won the Westinghouse Science Jour- 
nalism Award and the Atomic Indus- 
trial Forum Award. 

He was a reporter in his home town 
for the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal- 
Gazette and holds a degree in jour- 
nalism and political science from 
Indiana University. 


* * #* 


In photography appointments at 
The Record, Hackensack, N.J., RICH 
GIGLI has been promoted to director 
of photography and TONY JEROME 
was appointed chief photo editor. 

Gigli joined the Record photo staff 
in 1977 after 21 years as a staff photog- 
rapher for the Paterson (N.J.) News. 
He helped set up the color program in 
1982 and directed coverage of major 
photo events, including Pope John 
Paul’s visit to the United States and 
Gorbachev’s visit in 1988. 

Gigli’s son, Joseph, is a photogra- 
pher for the Newark Star-Ledger. 

Prior to joining The Record, Jer- 
ome was director of photography for 
two years at Record Newspapers, 
Port Jefferson, N.Y. Before that, he 
worked as a Long Island-based free- 
lance photographer shooting for New 
York City newspapers and Long 
Island publications. 





EDWARD P. FARRELL is the newly 
named research manager for News- 
day, Long Island, and New York 
Newsday. 

Farrell was formerly senior corpo- 
rate manager for research at Bristol- 
Myers Squibb in New York, where he 
was responsible for research services 
for the medical and pharmaceutical 
divisions. 

Previously he was group research 
manager at Lorrillard, and had super- 
vised research at D’Arcy McManus 
Masius, advertising agency. 


* * 


T. GEORGE WASHINGTON, vice 
president of Worrell Enterprises Inc., 
and publisher of the Lynchburg (Va.) 
News and Daily Advance, is now 
senior vice president of the corpora- 
tion. 

He joined Worrell in 1972 as adver- 
tising director of the Charlottesville 
Daily Progress and was named 
publisher of the Madisonville (Ky.) 
Messenger the next year. In 1979, 
Washington moved to the Lynchburg 
paper and was named a Worrell vice 
president in 1986. He is an Army vet- 
eran and a graduate of the University 
of Mississippi. 

* * * 


HOWARD F. ANGIONE, who was 
technology editor of the New York 
Times in 1977-87 and was graduated 
from St. John’s University Law 
School in 1989, is now associated with 
the law firm of Weil, Gotshal & Man- 
ges in Manhattan. 

He is working with the firm’s 
department responsible for copyright 
and First Amendment issues. 


*z * * 

ELAINE S. MYERS is newly pro- 
moted to assistant classified adver- 
tising manager of the St. Petersburg 
Times. She joined the Times in 1983 
and most recently was classified 
inside sales manager. 


— NEWSPEOPLE EDITOR 
LENORA WILLIAMSON 


JAMES J. REINDL, news editor in the 
Chicago bureau of the Associated 
Press for three years, has been named 
assistant chief of bureau/news for Illi- 
nois. 

He joined AP in Detroit in 1983 and 
had stints as news editor in Milwau- 
kee prior to Chicago. Before joining 
AP, Reindl was a reporter at the 
Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle for four 
years. 

A graduate of Central Michigan 
University, he earned a master’s in 
journalism from Onio State Univer- 
sity. 

* * * 

PAUL M. COHEN, most recently first 
corporate director of marketing for 
Morris Communications Corpora- 
tion, Augusta, has been named direc- 
tor of advertising and marketing at the 
Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville. 
Morris is owner of the Times-Union. 

* * * 

DEAN CHURCH has been named edi- 
torial promotion director of the San 
Francisco Chronicle in a move from 
promotion manager of the St. Peters- 
burg Times. 

* * * 

PAUL REICHART of the Bradford Era 
is the newly elected president of the 
Pennsylvania Associated Press Man- 
aging Editors Association. He suc- 
ceeds PARK BURROUGHS of the 
Washington (Pa.) Observer- 
Reporter. 


BRUCE FRASINELLI of the Easton 
Express was elected first vice presi- 
dent; BoB Kozak of the Lancaster 
New Era, second vice president; TOM 
WASELESKI of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, third vice president; and 
VIRGINIA KopPas of the Johnstown Tri- 
bune-Democrat, treasurer. 
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OBITUARIES 





JOSEPH P. CUNNINGHAM, 72, a 
retired syndicated cartoonist and col- 
umnist with the Associated Press for 
30 years, died June 19. 

He also wrote a news feature col- 
umn for the AP called Junior Editors, 
in which children submitted questions 
he answered through a cartoon. 

An Army veteran, Cunningham 
was a correspondent for Yank maga- 
zine and was stationed in London foi 
two years. He covered the D-day 
invasion of Normandy for the service 
magazine. Later he drew a long-run- 
ning cartoon, “Buckley,” in the early 
*50s that revolved around a GI char- 
acter that grew out of his own Army 


service. 
* aK * 


PAUL JOSEPH CROST FRIEDLANDER, 
79, retired editor of the New York 
Times travel section, died June 21 in 
Arlington, Va., of complications from 
renal disease. Friedlander was a 
founder and past president of the New 
York Travel Writers Association. 

He joined the newspaper in 1943 as 
an editor on the New York Times 
Magazine. From 1946 to 1970, he was 
a writer, then the travel editor and 
later a columnist, writing The Travel- 
er’s World until retirement in 1974. 

Earlier in his career, Friedlander 
had been a feature editor for the Asso- 
ciated Press and a rewrite man for the 
New York Post. He also worked nine 
years at the Utica (N.Y.) Daily Press 
following graduation from Hamilton 
College in 1931. 

After retiring as travel editor, he 
continued a syndicated column, “The 
Traveler’s World,” until 1983. 


* * * 


ETHAN HOFFMAN, 40, a photogra- 
pher whose work appeared in news- 
papers and magazines around the 
world, died June | at University 
Hosptial in Newark, N.J. He was 
being treated for injuries suffered 
May 26 in a fall through a skylight at 
the Wilson Avenue School in Newark 
while on assignment for Fortune 
magazine. 

Hoffman had worked much of the 
past five years in Japan and also was 
working for Stern, Paris Match, and 
the London Sunday Times. His photo 
essays appeared in Fortune, Life, and 
Esquire and the New York Times 
Magazine. His work has been ex- 
hibited at the Smithsonian in 
Washington. 

* * * 


JOHN B. HOPPERSTAD, 55, longtime 
Associated Press field technician, 
died of lung cancer June 19. 





He joined AP as an office boy in 
Minneapolis in 1956; transferred to 
New York as a technician in 1959 and 
a year later, to Sioux Falls, S.D. 

Hopperstad went back to Minneap- 
olis in 1961 and later transferred to 
Eugene, with responsibility for main- 
tenance of equipment at various 
newspapers and broadcast stations in 
Oregon. 


> <3: 8 

MALDEN JONES, 84, a veteran Illi- 
nois reporter who was writing a book 
on journalism in the state, died June 
19 at St. John’s Hospice in Spring- 
field. 

He recently offered his opinion that 
“journalism has grown from a highly 
partisan rough-and-tumble trade to a 
more objective, sophisticated profes- 
sion dealing with a wide range of 
issues.” 

During his career, Jones served as 
Springfield bureau chief of the late 
Chicago Today and also was a 
reporter for the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, the Chicago American and the 
Illinois State Journal, now the State 
Journal-Register. 


* * * 


JOAN C. L. MCMENNAMIN, 55, a 10- 
year advertising executive for the 
Springfield (Mass.) Newspapers, died 
June 16 at Franklin Medical Center, 
Greenfield, Mass. Earlier, she was 
with the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 


* * * 


JACK D. MILLER, 64, who worked 
for eight California newspapers, 
including the Orange County Register 
where he began as a photographer in 
1968 and in recent years managed the 
photo processing laboratory, died of 
cancer June 22. 

His other papers included the Gar- 
den Grove News, the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram, the Los Angeles 
Times and the Bellflower Herald 
Enterprise. 


* * * 


Doris Sky, 65, managing editor of 
the Intermountain Jewish News, died 
June 17, in Anaconda, Mont. 

She had gone to Anaconda to 
attend a gathering of the Montana 
Association of Jewish Communities 
and when she did not appear for 
breakfast, friends discovered she had 
died in her sleep. 

The day before leaving for Mon- 
tana, she had received the Woman of 
Achievement award from the Denver 
Chapter of Women in Communica- 
tion. 





Born Doris Evelyn Shulkin, she 
began her career as a secretary at the 
Minot (N.D.) Daily News. 

A journalism graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, she later 
worked for the Los Angeles Examiner 
and in the publicity office for Roy 
Rogers and Dale Evans. 


* * * 


DICK THORNBURG, 86, editor of the 
Cincinnati Post during most of the 
°50s and °60s, died June 30 in 
Prescott, Ariz. 

Thornburg began his journalism 
career in 1929 as a $17.50-a-week 
copyboy with the old Columbus 
(Ohio) Citizen. 

“He was a consummate news- 
paperman. He loved newspapers and 
he understood what the role of a 
newspaper was in the community,” 
William R. Burleigh, senior vice 
president of Scripps Howard and a 
former editor of the Post, said in 
tribute to Thornburg. 


* * 


KENNETH E. VANGNESS, 57, a copy 
editor at the Springfield (Mass.) 
Newspapers, died June 18, in Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

He first worked in Springfield 
as a reporter and later joined the 
Hartford Courant as a copy editor 
before returning to Springfield as a 
copy editor. 

* * * 


RONALD J. WEI, 67, veteran Asso- 
ciated Press newsman, died in his 
sleep July 2 at his home in Hong 
Kong. 

He was born in Hong Kong and left 
China shortly before the Communist 
takeover in 1949. 

Before joining AP, Wei worked for 
the Hong Kong Standard and the 
United States government and a 
Hong Kong motion picture company. 
He was a graduate of St. John’s Uni- 
versity in Shanghai with a degree in 
political science. 


* * * 


HOWARD CARPENTER WATSON, 75, 
a former editor of the Boston Herald, 
and more recently a free-lance travel 
writer, died June 19 in Miami. 

Watson had served as manager of 
the news bureau and director of pub- 
lic relations for Curtis Publishing Co. 
and as director of public relations for 
the Magazine Publishers Association 
and as an executive and public rela- 
tions manager in the United States for 
South African Airways and British 
European Airways. 
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Book Reviews 





A media laugh 
every minute 


Happy Talk: Confessions of a TV 
Newsman. Fred Graham. (New York: 
Norton, 352 pages.) 


The world doesn’t need any more 
books about CBS, but is does need 
more books like this. 

On the one hand, Happy Talk is a 


tegration—of network news to “info- 
tainment” to try to boister sagging 
ratings. 

On the other hand, Happy Talk is 
just what this book is: one funny story 
after another by the lovable, if not 
perhaps a little boring, Fred Graham, 
the lawyer who turned New York 
Times reporter, then switched to the 
tube to cover the Supreme Court for 
CBS during Watergate. 

In 1987, after a shakeup at CBS, 
Graham landed as a local anchor in 
Nashville. While others have 
expressed much bitterness, the 
easygoing Graham is full of happiness 
in this memoir. 

The stories fall out one after 
another like the mirth of a standup 
comedian. They range all the way 
from recounting the hiding of a copy 
of the Pentagon Papers in a deep 
freezer in his garage because a New 
York Times editor feared a raid by the 
FBI, to lots of stories about his 
famous tv colleagues. 

There are the Dan Rather stories: 
“Once, when Dan Rather was stuff- 
ing his trenchcoat into the luggage 
bin over an airline seat, his compact 
fell out of a pocket and rolled down 
the aisle. A stewardess pounced on it 
and, with a high flourish for all to see, 
called for the identity of its owner. 
Rather was so shamefaced he refused 
to claim it and had to scrounge for 
makeup at his next stop.” 

Graham tells how the presence of 
Dan Rather “in any public place 
changed the scene and charged it with 
electricity.” For example: 

“Once, when a group of us were on 
a fishing outing, Jack Nelson of the 
Los Angeles Times stood too close to 
his wife’s back-cast, and she threw a 
fish hook through his earlobe. Rather 
volunteered to drive Nelson to the 
hospital emergency room in a nearby 
town. It was a nice gesture—but when 
they got there, Nelson was left sitting 
for a while in the waiting room, with a 
long, black worm dangling down from 





reference to the evolution—or disin- |. 





the hook in his ear, while the nurses 
devoted their attention to Dan 
Rather.” 

Graham explains the glassy-eyed 
look of some of his cohorts, Robert 
Pierpoint included. It seems they hold 
a tape recorder behind them, out of 
sight, and after listening with an ear- 
plug, deliver a version that has been 
prepared earlier of what they are 
hearing on the recording. 

Graham tells a lot of stories on him- 
self: How he bought a fancy tweed 
suit with flecks of white and dark and 
how the tiny phosphorous dots in the 
tv image transformed him into an old- 
fashioned newspaper moiré muddy 
pattern. 

He found it difficult at first to be 
brief on tv after working at the Times: 

“On more than one occasion | 
would still be droning on in impres- 
sive Timespeak well after the pictures 
had run out and the screen had gone 
black. 

“I finally got the message one eve- 
ning as I sat clutching my script and 
narrating a piece on the Evening 
News. The hand of chief producer Ed 





Fouhy slid in under my armpit and 
crossed out the last two paragraphs. I 
read down to the deletion and signed 
off.” 

If there is such a thing as a commu- 
nication book that is light reading for 
the beach, this is it. 


Liberty Denied: The Current Rise of 
Censorship in America. Donna A. 
Demac. (New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 201 pages.) Second 
edition. 


Communications lawyer Donna 
Demac wants to raise consciousness 
concerning the spread of censorship 
in America. While some prefer to see 
censorship in past historical periods, 
Demac looks in every corner today 
and sees censorship everywhere: 
classiiied presidential orders kept 
secret from Congress, preoccupation 
with controlling leaks, reclassifying 
large bodies of information, tying up 
documents through computers, 
denouncing Supreme Court rulings on 
free expression (flag burning), spying 

(Continued on page 48) 
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LEGAL BRIEFS 








Confusing ruling 
in reporter 
death case 


In a seemingly contradictory and 
undeniably confusing decision, the 
United States Supreme Court let 
stand a ruling overturning the death 
sentence of the man convicted of mur- 
dering reporter Don Bolles in 1976, 
when only the day before the Court 
had upheld that state’s death penalty. 

John Harvey Adamson was con- 
victed of murdering Arizona Republic 
investigative reporter Bolles in 1976, 
reportedly by placing a bomb under- 
neath Bolles’ car. 

Bolles, who had been investigating 
organized crime in Phoenix, lived for 
nine days after the explosion, during 
which time he told police that Adam- 
son was the man who lured him to a 
hotel, where the bomb apparently 
was placed. 

The 9th U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals struck down Adamson’s 
death sentence, voiding a provision of 
the state law that allowed judges 
rather than juries to impose the death 
sentence. 

The U.S. Supreme Court ruled 4-3 
in the Adamson case. Justices Sandra 
Day O’Connor, a former state judge 
in Arizona, and Anthony M. Ken- 
nedy, a former judge for the 9th Cir- 
cuit, did not participate. Their two 
votes, however, were included in the 
5-4 majority ruling the day before that 
upheld the Arizona death penalty law. 

Justices William J. Brennan, Thur- 
good Marshall, Harry A. Blackmun 
and John Paul Stevens voted to deny 
Arizona’s appeal in Adamson’s case, 





while Chief Justice William H. 
Rehnquist and Justices Byron R. 
White and Antonin Scalia voted to set 
aside the 9th Circuit Court’s ruling. 


Eugene paper wins 
open records case 


The Eugene (Ore.) Register-Guard 
won a court case against a school 
district which withheld the names of 
replacement teachers during a strike. 

The state Supreme Court recently 
ruied that a public body cannot create 
a blanket exception to Oregon’s open 
records law. 

The newspaper had filed a suit 
against the Lane County School Dis- 
trict when it refused to supply the 
names and addresses of replacement 
coaches during the 1987 strike, saying 
it had promised the replacement 
teachers confidentiality. 

The Inspection of Public Records 
Law gives everyone the right to 
inspect any public record unless a 
record is expressly exempted from 
scrutiny. 

A Circuit Court ruling held that the 
district must reveal replacements’ 
names but could withhold their 
addresses. 

The court denied the Guard’s re- 
quest for attorneys’ fees and both 
sides appealed. 

The Supreme Court held that the 
public records statute requires disclo- 
sure of information as a general rule, 
subject only to legal exceptions. The 
district’s blanket policy against dis- 
closing the names and addresses was 
unenforceable, the court said. 

The higher court also awarded the 





newspaper “reasonable” attorney 
fees. 


Black weekly, Rizzo 
settle out of court 


Former Philadelphia Mayor Frank 
L. Rizzo and a black weekly newspa- 
per have settled out of court a libel 
suit over a 1986 story about his 
alleged influence over the Philadel- 
phia Gas Works. Terms were not dis- 
closed. 

The article in the Philadelphia Tri- 
bune was written by Omjasisa Kentu, 
a gas company employee and spokes- 
man for the Grassroots Political Net- 
work. 

Rizzo, mayor from 1972 to 1979, 
was a gasworks consultant when the 
story ran, saying he had ties to the 
gas company and supported a plan to 
weaken the authority exerted over it 
by Mayor Wilson Goode, who is 
black. 


Star-Telegram sued 
over details 
of rape story 


A woman has filed suit against the 
Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram, 
alleging that an article about a rape 
attack against her included details 
that made it possible to identify her, 
even without printing her name. 

According to published reports, the 
woman, who says the newspaper vio- 
lated her right to privacy, is seeking at 
least $8,000 in damages for alleged 
emotional and physical distress. 





IN BRIEF 








TMC syndicate 
adds subscribers 


The Dayton (Ohio) Daily News and 
Roanoke (Va.) Times & World News 
have joined the Express Line net- 
work, a total-market-coverage syndi- 
cate begun this year by Landmark 
Communications Inc. 


Both papers publish Express Line, 
a weekly entertainment section first 
published for non-subscribers in 1988 
by Landmark’s Virginian-Pilot and 
Ledger-Star in Norfolk, Va. 


The publication includes short 
entertainment stories, consumer 
news, photos and people items. It is 








delivered electronically by Macintosh 
computers. Rates are based on daily 
and TMC circulation. 


Macromedia denied 
a variance 
for Borg’s Woods 


The corporate owner of The Record 
in Bergen County, N.J., was denied 
by a state appeals court its bid to 
develop wooded land near the news- 
paper. 

Macromedia Inc. wanted to build 
68 townhouses in clusters to preserve 
woods and wetland on the 14-acre 





tract. It was denied a variance by the 
local board of adjustment in 1988 and 
a second appeal was rejected by the 
Appellate Division of state Superior 
Court. 

Existing zoning allows 54 single- 
family houses on what is called Borg’s 
Woods, named after the family own- 
ers of Macromedia. 

The project has been opposed by a 
local group that is seeking to raise 
money to buy the property. Also, the 
state Legislature is considering a bill 
to buy it. 

Macromedia chairman Malcolm 
Borg, whose grandfather, John Borg, 
bought the property, has said he 
would sell it for $3.5 million, despite 
valuations of $6 million. 
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CIRCULATION 








By M.L. Stein 


Newspaper marketing will be 
helped by an Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions database that will be on the 
“cutting edge of electronic informa- 
tion capabilities,” Audit Bureau 
president David Keil announced to 
circulation managers in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Ina year, he said, every significant 
piece of information in an ABC mem- 
ber’s audit report or publisher’s state- 
ment will be included in the database. 

“If you’ve reported it, it will be 
there, capable of extraction and capa- 
ble of combination, cross-reference 
and analysis with other pieces of 
information,” Keil told members of 
the International CircuJation Manag- 
ers Association at their recent 91st 
annual sales conference. 

Newspaper marketing in the °90s, 
according to Keil, will depend heavily 
on accountability, electronic data- 
bases and more information availa- 
bility and analysis for better planning 
and execution. 

“You must successfully market 
your product to your own customers 
and prospects, whether home-deliv- 
ery or single-copy, especially in those 
! locations where your advertisers 
want to reach the people they con- 
sider to be their customers and pros- 
pects,” Keil stated. 

In addition, he continued, a news- 
paper must successfully market the 
results of its circulation building and 
retention programs to its current and 
prospective advertisers. 

“Today and tomorrow, and next 
week, next month and next year, the 
name of the game is ZIP code cover- 
age,” Keil asserted. “It’s what your 
major advertiser customers want.” 

This, Keil said, ties in with 
accountability in which a customer 
says to the newspaper, “You’ve told 
me what you’ve done — or what you 
intend to do — be prepared to prove 
Ks 

“It is abundantly clear to me, and 
to your major retail advertisers, that 
ZIP code circulation accountability 
is represented by an ABC Audit 
Report — no qualifications, no ambi- 
guity,” Keil went on. 








With an electronic database, the 
speaker contended, a newspaper can 
find its best customers and prospects, 
what they want and need, and can 
target them with efficient and effec- 
tive marketing programs. 

“I believe this ABC resource has 
the capability of helping you do a 
better job of marketing your 
newspaper — whether to your reader 
customers or to your advertiser 
customers — thus helping demon- 
strate your own accountability,” Keil 
declared. 





Database marketing 


Audit Bureau of Circulations’ database can help newspapers 
identify desired subscriber information for their advertisers 


dent/circulation of Gannett Newspa- 
pers and an ABC director, who told 
ICMA delegates: “Advertisers and 
agencies will continue to press for 
information about our circulation and 
don’t expect them to let up.” 

He endorsed Keil’s emphasis on 
ZIP coding, commenting that with 
66% of ABC newspaper membership 
now reporting circulation by ZIP 
code, it will be only a matter of time 
before ABC and industry pressure 
will effectively mandate ZIP code 
reporting. 





“Today and tomorrow, and next week, next month 
and next year, the name of the game is ZIP code 
coverage. It’s what your major advertiser customers 


want.” 





Another benefit of ABC’s database 
is that it also will enable advertisers to 
analyze the newspaper’s circulation 
data to aid their own accountability 
requirements created by their data- 
base analysis. 

Keil said ABC also is moving ahead 
with other electronic resources such 
as lap-top computers and software to 
make newspaper record-keeping and 
ABC field audits more efficient. 

Another speaker on the panel 
“Marketing in the 90s With ABC” 
was Carleton Rosenburgh, vice presi- 





Rosenburgh added that the issue 
goes beyond simple circulation 
reporting, requiring regular updating 
of databases. 

“We must identify and know more 
about our subscribers and tailor our 
products to individual subscribers if 
we're to meet advertiser needs.” 

In the matter of the ABC-newspa- 
per relationship, Rosenburgh pre- |: 
dicted the main issues in the ’90s will 
be the 2% arrearage rule, pricing, pro- 
motion and new products/distribution 

(Continued on page 47) 
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NEWS/TECH 








By Jim Rosenberg 


Publishers stockpiling newsprint 
are increasing demand just when sup- 
pliers are trying to hold to their recent 
price hike. 

After several months of thinning, 
inventories are on the increase, 
reportedly in anticipation of a strike 
against papermakers in Eastern 
Canada. 

Preliminary American Newspaper 
Publishers Association figures show 
publishers’ end-of-month stocks rose 
to a 40-day supply in May, which 
amounts to the lowest monthly 
decline of 1990 compared with the 
year before. The year-to-year 
monthly changes have gradually 
slowed from a January drop of 14.3% 
to a 3.6% decline for May. 

While downtime and shutdowns 
continue to cut into Canadian capac- 
ity, the effects of a strike, the volume 
of users’ inventories, levels of con- 
sumption during a time of depressed 
newspaper advertising and paper- 
makers’ new plants beginning to 
come on stream will all combine to 
determine pricing through next year. 

(Two months ago, however, oper- 
ating rates for Canadian and U.S. 
newsprint mills had reversed them- 
selves. Whereas the year began with 
U.S. mills running at 97.6 and Cana- 
da’s mills at 94, by the end of May 
U.S. mills were at 94.5 and Canadian 
mills had climbed to 97. American 
Paper Institute figures for May show 
North American newsprint produc- 
tion up 4.2% over May 1989, a result 
of an 8.1% increase in U.S. produc- 
tion and a 2% rise at Canadian mills. 
For the first five months, North 
American production rose 2.2% over 
the same period last year.) 

Less negotiated discounts, buyers 
are being billed at $685 (East) and 
$630 (West), and last month it looked 
as though the new prices would stick, 
with producers’ capacity cut back, 
users’ inventories climbing and most 
of the remaining suppliers joining the 
June | price hike first announced by 
Abitibi-Price. 

In June, Knight-Ridder Inc. supply 
vice president Homer E. Taylor said 
there were “at least two major com- 








Homer Taylor 


panies” attempting to drop suppliers 
who adhere to the new pricing. He 
would neither confirm nor deny that 
KRI is such a company. 

Cindy Williamson, Gannett pur- 
chasing supervisor, said, “We 
haven’t cut out any suppliers,” 
adding that while Gannett “tried to 
order as much [newsprint] as we 
could in May, before the increase,” 





Newsprint pricing and deinking 


Newspapers’ newsprint stockpiling creates demand as prices rise; 
pressure to recycle is leading to growth of deinking capacity 


but... it started to [increase] at 
first, so I’m sure it’s been on the 
invoices and I’m sure some people 
have paid it. But, again, there’s not 
much you can do with the threat of a 
strike. You have to wait until 
there’s . . . a labor settlement. Then 
it will be determined if it’s gone 
through or not.” 

KRI’s Taylor said he thinks the 
newsprint market “is going to soften 
quickly again” sometime after Cana- 
dian mills resolve their labor situa- 
tion. He said his “forecast” is that 
“before the end of the year it will be 
back into a buyer’s market.” 

Noting that Stone Container has 
been targeted for a strike and that 
Rothesay “is operating with manage- 
ment at 50%,” he anticipated “some 
type of brief labor problem” before 
papermakers get back to business in 
the fall. 

At Gannett, Hee also said he 
expected the market to soften, point- 
ing to declines in both advertising and 
readership. “Newspapers are having 
a tough time. The demand may be 
affected, but the price increase is not 
following a traditional supply-and- 
demand curve right now.” 

Similarly, Taylor contended down- 
time at mills was “a ploy to artificially 





“There’s extra supply out there, and people are 
continuing to build inventories in anticipation of a 


strike...” 





orders for June were “less than 
normal . . . from some suppliers.” 

She said Gannett expected to be 
negotiating again with some suppliers 
at summer’s end. 

Gannett purchasing manager Bill 
Hee said of the price hike, “There’s 
not much you can do about it, really,” 
noting without elaboration that Gan- 
nett has “some protection.” 

Hee said it is difficult to say 
whether a price increase went 
through because of the effects of a 
potential strike. “I don’t think it’s fair 
to say there’s been a price increase, 





drive the market and try to force a 
price increase.” 

However, Taylor continued, “You 
can’t make money unless you run. 
Sooner or later, somebody is going to 
ask the question, ‘Are they better to 
get out of the business or stay .. . ?” 
What machines they’re going to keep 
in business they’re going to try to 
run... flat out because that’s the 
only way... to make any money.” 
He said he doubted there was money 
to be made by extended shutdowns. 

“There’s extra supply out there, 
and people are continuing to build 
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inventories in anticipation of a 
strike,” Hee said, adding that 
although Gannett and others are 
stocking up, consumption varies: 
100,000 tons may be a 40-day supply 
during one month or a 50-day supply 
during another. 

From Powell River-Alberni Sales 
Corp.’s British Columbia offices, 
pulp and paper marketing vice presi- 
dent Eric Lauritzen maintained that 
“our order level is just fine” from 
Western states customers, following 
their initial irritation when his com- 
pany announced a June | price 
increase four months ago. 

“We've noticed no fall-off at all,” 
he said, noting that West Coast 
demand “remains very strong.” 

Lauritzen said that although most 
three-, four- and five-year contracts 
end with the calendar year (some go 
beyond), he was confident of renew- 
als because he would certainly hear 
about it “if we were out of line on 
price.” 

Taylor called prices “fluid” and 
“negotiated almost annually” rather 
than being set by contract. “If they 
were successful in this price increase, 
then the net price would go up [but] 
the discount would not automatically 
ratchet the net price back into rea- 
son,” he said. “If the price goes up 
and I can’t negotiate a larger dis- 
count, then our price would go up.” 

Although he can still get a compar- 
able discount (“an even larger dis- 
count, for that matter”), Taylor said it 
is not necessarily enough to compen- 
sate for a difference in net price. 

While contracts may typically runa 
few years and then be renewed, Hee 
said negotiation now depends on con- 
ditions at any given time. 

“Right now,” he said, “it’s cer- 
tainly a different environment for 
negotiating a contract than it was last 
year this time, and will probably be 
next year at this time.” 

Recycled newsprint, for example, 
is very important now for future con- 
tracts, but was not that important last 
year, according to Hee. 

Perhaps more than any other, recy- 
cling may be the one element in the 
supply-and-demand equation that 
undermines the bottom line. It asks 
newsprint makers to increase invest- 
ment (in the form of deinking opera- 
tions) just when downtime is being 
taken and more capacity than can be 
utilized is coming on stream. 

In Taylor’s view it is inevitable: “I 
think long term it’s going to be a mat- 
ter of staying in business. Like us 
buying a press — you can never 
really justify a press, but sooner or 
later you’ ve got to bite the bullet and 
spend the money.” 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Newsprint 
(Continued from page 39) 





Taylor said that regardless of the 
market he believes producers’ fear of 
mandated used-fiber content and 
publishers fear of mandated recycled 
newsprint use “is enough to drive 
both the equity mills and the non- 
equity mills to spend the money” 
needed to increase recycled news- 
print production in spite of a deinking 
cost of $50-100 million cost per plant. 

Recycled newsprint may be central 
to “staying in business” for Canadian 
papermakers. Their existing heavy 
investment in exploiting an abundant 
supply of virgin fiber from relatively 
close woodlands stands in sharp con- 
trast to the added-on cost of deinking- 
repulping old newspapers, much of 
which would have to be brought in 
from areas of greatest use in the U.S., 
then: ‘pped back into the same mar- 
ket as recycled newsprint. 

Under pressure to make more 
recycled newsprint in a time of mod- 
est but improving growth in consump- 
tion, Canadian manufacturers see a 
big investment with no corresponding 
return. 

Newsprint consumption by U.S. 
newspapers grew by 0.7% January- 
May compared with the same period 
last year, according to preliminary 
ANPA figures. Among all newsprint 
users, the API reported a 1990 
increase of 0.8% through May (when 
consumption rose by a comparatively 
steep 3.2%) compared with the first 
five months of 1989. 

Powell River-Alberni’s Lauritzen 
called the preliminary figure for May 
“the first really good news we’ve 
seen in several months” and said, 
“Consumption was even higher in the 
Western region, where it has been up 
between six and eight percent over 
the same five months of 1989.” 
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Though calling it “outstanding,” he 
said he was unsure if that level of 
increase can be sustained. 

Furthermore, while finding “the 
national figure interesting,” he said 
“one has to look at it today on a 
regional basis,” noting declines in the 
Northeast, a small rise in the South, 
and a small drop in the North Central 
states. 

Taylor said he believed “the Cana- 
dians are at risk more than the U.S. 
guys .. . because if they don’t react 
they could force U.S. publishers to go 
quickly into more equity mills. They 
could lose the market fairly quickly, 
over the next 10 years easily.” 

James R. Tisdale, Jefferson Smurfit 
sales and marketing vice president 
and chairman of the API Newsprint 





change might be effected merely by 
changes upstream, where the pulp 
mix can be modified. 

As for the machine itself, Tisdale 
said, “You can do almost anything i 
you want to spend the money... ” 

More than anything else, it is a mat- 
ter of prudent investment, and he said 
growth among some users of higher 
newsprirt grades has slowed. 

“So the opportunity to move into 
some of these higher value-added 
grades is not as wide open as it once 
was,” he concluded. 

(Recently, however, two newspa- 
per companies divested interests in 
paper mills. The news follows by two 
months word that several large news- 
paper companies may join a recycled 
paper producer in ownership of a 





“Our policy is that we are not renewing any 
contracts that don’t have recycled [newsprint],” said 


Hee. 





Division, said he thought if pressures 
to recycle old newspapers in the U.S. 
effect a change in the Canadian/U.S. 
newsprint supply ratio to U.S. news- 
papers, it would be “gradual rather 
than substantial.” 

“Even looking 10 years out, maybe 
we will see the shift of a couple of 
percentage points,” said Tisdale in a 
telephone interview, acknowledging, 
however, that even one percentage 
point on a 13 million-ton supply “is a 
pretty significant number.” He added 
that supply by the end of the decade 
could approach an even split between 
the U.S. and Canada. “That’s about a 
5% shift right there.” 

Tisdale hastened to add that Cana- 
dian producers will not and should not 
abandon their substantial existing 
investments because “There will 
always be a need for virgin-fiber 
newsprint.” 

In an ideal situation wherein all 
collectable waste newsprint is col- 
lected nationwide, he explained, it 
might return only 60% of that paper 
and, assuming the industry’s infra- 
structure were capable of processing 
all that old newsprint, “you would 
still need virgin fiber to source 60% of 
the total fiber needs for the grade 
line,” said Tisdale, owing to shrink- 
age, loss of fiber in processing and 
growth in demand over time. 

Asked about the feasibility of con- 
verting paper machines to production 
of different grades of newsprint, Tis- 
dale said such decisions are site-spe- 
cific. In some instances, also, such 
change need not include mechanical 
modification. For example, a grade 





recycled newsprint mill. See update 
on deinking projects below.) 

Gannett and Knight-Ridder both 
put suppliers on notice that they 
expected to have recycled newsprint. 

“Our policy is that we are not 
renewing any contracts that don’t 
have recycled [newsprint],” said 
Hee, noting that Gannett asks for no 
specific amount, only that its sup- 
pliers move into deinking. 

Taylor said he is happy with sup- 
pliers’ response to his insistence of 
minimum availability of recycled 
newsprint in order to keep KRI’s 
business. 

He expressed confidence he would 
make his goal of 25% recycled news- 
print by 1992, noting private assur- 
ances in that regard — “some things 
that I’m being told that are not public 
that will help our situation.” 

Taylor said the question is just how 
much old news will be out there by the 
year 2000, and “Where should we set 
our targets that far out? Because 
nobody knows how much of it we can 
gather up once we identify it. A lot of 
major cities... know they have a 
problem, but they don’t know the 
magnitude of the problem.” 

He said he would have no trouble 
raising his goal to 50% recycled news- 
print by the year 2000 if he thought it 
attainable. 

Noting 10 new deinking facilities 
are scheduled to come on stream 
before the end of next year, Hee con- 
cluded that “The industry pretty well 
knows that whether it’s right or 
wrong, fair or unfair, they have to go 
ahead with it.” 
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In late June, Canada’s Kruger Inc. 
agreed in principle to acquire Spruce 
Falls Power & Paper Co. in Kapu- 
skasing, Ont., from the New York 
Times Co. and Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
The sale is expected to close in the 
third quarter. The Times company 
holds a 49.5% interest in the virgin 
newsprint mill and is negotiating with 
Kruger for continued delivery of 
Spruce Falls’ newsprint. 

The purchase price was not dis- 
closed, but Dallas-based Kimberly- 
Clark Corp. reported it will take a $44- 
million after-tax charge against earn- 
ings. The Times already wrote off $27 
million against its forest products 
group. 

In reporting the pending sale, the 
New York Times said it did not plan to 
sell its 49% interests in two Quebec 
mills or leave its partnership in a 
Maine magazine paper mill. Noting 
that a single mill has difficulty meet- 
ing customer demand, Times spokes- 
woman Nancy Nielsen told the paper, 
“Spruce Falls needs to be part of a 
multimill operation to cope with the 
changing business environment.” 

Ten days earlier, Media General 
Inc. put its original recycled news- 
print mill on the block (E&P, June 
30). Already traded for a block of its 
own stock was a second mill, in 
Pomona, Calif., which was subse- 
quently resold to the Jefferson Smur- 
fit Group. Media General retains a 
one-third interest in Southeast Paper 
Co.’s Dublin, Ga., recycled news- 
print mill. 

In the spring, Jefferson Smurfit fin- 
ished its feasibility study for con- 
struction of a recycled newsprint mill 
in the Northeast, where Media Gener- 
al’s Garden State Paper Co. is the 
only major supplier of recycled news- 
print. A spokeswoman said it is now 
looking into the engineering required 
for the mill, which would produce 
100% recycled newsprint. 

The proposed 250,000-ton mill 
would consume about 300,000 tons of 
old newspapers, according to Smur- 
fit. It would be a joint venture 
between a Smurfit subsidiary or affili- 
ate and group of Northeastern news- 
paper publishers. 

According to Smurfit, newspaper 
companies interested in the project 
include the Boston Globe, Dow Jones 
& Co., Ottaway Newspapers Inc. (a 
Dow Jones company), the Times Mir- 
ror Co. and Newhouse Newspapers. 
The latter has invested in Bowater 
Inc.’s $75-million deinking addition to 
its Calhoun, Tenn., newsprint mill. 
The flotation-wash facility reportedly 
will be able to deink flexo-printed 
newspapers, as well as a substantial 
amount of magazine paper. 








Smurfit Newsprint Corp. sales and 
marketing vice president James Tis- 
dale said, “We are always interested 
in exploring acquisition opportuni- 
ties,” and that his company’s growth 
“has principally come through 
acquisitions,” the most recent being 
Golden State in Pomona, Calif. Sev- 
eral years ago it acquired two mills in 
the Northwest from Times Mirror. 

Though Tisdale said he was 
unaware of any contact between 
Smurfit and the investment banking 
firm Media General engaged to solicit 
possible buyers of its Garden State 
mill, he said he “would be surprised if 
we had not been contacted to find out 
if we’re interested.” 

He was quick to add that Smurfit 
would be expressing interest only at 
this stage but would take any oppor- 
tunity “to go in and take a look at the 
milk. ...° 

Garden State’s mill, which pio- 
neered wash deinking, has a capacity 
just under that sought by Smurfit. 
Smurfit’s Oregon mills, which have 
just had a $40-million upgrade, 
employ flotation deinking and are 
able to include old magazine pages in 
the furnish. Garden State itself had 
earlier considered putting up another 
recycled newsprint mill elsewhere in 
the Northeast. 

Three new deinking projects were 
announced late last month and a 
fourth is expected soon. Abitibi-Price 
Inc. said that together with its part- 
ner, Parsons & Whitmore Co., it will 
add a 360-tons-per-day deinking plant 
to its Alabama River Newsprint Co. 
in Claiborne, Ala. Construction could 
begin this month, when the newsprint 
machine is expected to begin opera- 
tion, according to Abitibi, which put 
annual capacity at 220,000 tons. 

The company said it expects to 
start supplying newsprint with 40% 
recycled fiber by the end of 1991. 
Costing an estimated $56 million, the 
plant annually will consume approxi- 
mately 125,000 tons of waste paper 
collected in the Southeast. 

Abitibi confirmed it also will con- 
struct a deinking facility at one of its 
Canadian newsprint mills. The site is 
to be announced in the fourth quarter, 


following financial, engineering and. 


fiber sourcing studies. In announcing 
his company’s commitment, chair- 
man Bernd Koken stressed the need 
for correct siting and dependable 
supply and transportation. 

The Canadian installation will be 
Abitibi’s third deinking operation (an 
Augusta Ga., mill was retrofitted last 
year). With it, Abitibi said 40% of its 
rated newsprint capacity will contain 
recycled fiber. 

Daishowa Forest Products Ltd. 
said it will go ahead with installation 





of a 300-tons-per-day deinked pulp 
plant at its Quebec City site. News- 
print and directory paper will be pro- 
duced from 120,000 tons of recycled 
waste fiber, mostly from old newspa- 
pers with some magazines. 

Daishowa said the new plant will 
use technology it developed and cur- | _ 
rently employs at its four deinking 
plants in Japan. The Quebec City site 
is also the location of Daishowa’s 
expanding boxboard production 
facility, which also utilizes waste 
fiber. 

Acknowledging he has been hit 
with demand for recycled newsprint 
by newspapers in the West, Powell 
River-Alberni’s Lauritzen said they 
were “on the brink of announcing a 
deink pulp mill for the lower mainland 
area of British Columbia.” It would 
be among the first recycled newsprint 
facilities in Western Canada. 

To be erected by a third party, the 
mill would use a furnish of old news- 
papers collected locally and imported 
from California, Oregon and 
Washington. 

Lauritzen said the operation will 
have contracts from Powell River- 
Alberni and from Fletcher Challenge 
to buy its recycled newsprint. With 
permits pending, he said it “looks 
95% certain.” 

Last week the Washington Post 
announced that Capitol Fiber Inc. will 
collect old newspapers in Washing- 
ton, D.C., beginning in September. 
The Washington Post Co. owns 90% 
of Capitol Fiber; a Maryland waste 
paper processor owns the remaining 
10% share. 

The firm will collect old newspa- 
pers for $10 per ton, $25 less than the | 
District now pays to have them 
removed. The paper will be sold to 
makers of recycied newsprint. The 
District began mandatory newspaper 
separation last October, before it had 
a buyer for the almost 60 tons/day 

(Continued on page 48) 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


What is quite likely the country’s 
strictest local requirement for 
recycled-fiber content in newspapers 
was signed into law on June 29 by 
Suffolk County (N.Y .) Executive Pat- 
rick Halpin. 

To comply with the law, which 
takes effect at the end of next year, 
newspapers of 20,000 or more circula- 
tion that are printed or sold in the 
county will use newsprint containing 
recycled fiber in amounts scheduled 
to rise gradually to 40% by 1996, or 
face fines of $500 a day (E&P, June 2, 
P; %5). 

The law will probably affect all 
New York City dailies, Long Island 
Newsday, the Wall Street Journal and 
USA Today. 





N.Y. county law mandates recycled newsprint 
Newspapers must comply by the end of next year 


The law surpasses terms of a volun- 
tary agreement reached between the 
state and more than 60 daily newspa- 
pers to try to achieve 40% recycled 
newsprint content by the year 2000. 
The agreement carries no penalty, but 
holds out the possibility of legislation 
mandating use if a credible effort is 
not made to achieve the targeted use 
of recycled newsprint. 

Currently, Garden State Paper Co., 
in New Jersey, is the only recycled 
newsprint mill in the Northeast. 
Ruinsky said that if Suffolk’s time- 
table is stretched somewhat, more 
recycling capacity may come on line, 
making a level of 40% recycled fiber 
an achievable goal. 

The Suffolk law measures use of 
recycled newsprint by the fiber con- 
tent of newsprint rolls rather than the 





content by the year 2000. 


The law surpasses terms of a voluntary agreement 
reached between the state and more than 60 daily 
newspapers to try to achieve 40% recycled newsprint 





Conceding that the law could be 
burdensome to newspapers, the 
county executive said a committee, 
which would include a Newsday rep- 
resentative, will be appointed to con- 
sider possible amendments. When the 
bill was passed in late May, Newsday 
reported it was prepared to meet its 
provisions but would challenge it in 
court if signed by Halpin. 

Last month, Newsday’s commu- 
nity affairs vice president Samuel 
Ruinsky said that, in view of Halpin’s 
interest in certain amendments and 
the creation of the review committee 
to implement them, the paper is not 
now considering any legal challenge. 

“We fully intend to cooperate and 
participate in that process,” said 
Ruinski, until it is determined what 
direction the review will take and 
what it may accomplish. 

County legislator Maxine Postal, 
sponsor of the bill, told the press she 
would consider recommendations by 
the committee, which may include 
modification of penalties, timetables 
and amounts of recycled fiber, as well 
as recognize exceptional circum- 
stances. 








average amount of recycled fiber used 
by publishers in a given time period. 
With a supply of recycled newsprint 
inadequate to fill the needs of ail 
newspapers, it may prove difficult to 
print editions every day that meet the 
law’s requirements. 

Postal told E&P that measure by 
sheet content was chosen because it 
was her understanding that “at 40% 
content you could recycle that paper 
over and over again whereas, if you 
got to higher content, you could really 
recycle it maybe just once.” 

But Postal said she will offer an 
amendment that will measure news- 
print by accumulated percentage of 
recycled fiber because her purpose, 
more than anything else, is to remove 
newsprint from Long Island’s solid 
waste stream. 

“I don’t care whether you do that 
by using 40% content and printing 
100% of your paper on that, or 
whether you’re going to use 80% con- 
tent and print 50% of your paper on 
that,” she said. 

“We’ve told everyone concerned 
that the newspapers would prefer to 
have a voluntary plan so they can 


just completed a site search for 





accelerate as fast as they can,” said 
Ruinsky, “but to be mandated by law, 
which is not realistic, is not going to 
get anybody anything.” 

Newspapers must be afforded 
“ample opportunity to comply,” 
which “is what the amendments are 
designed to do,” Ruinsky concluded, 
adding that he was optimistic the law 
could be suitably amended in the 18 
months between its enactment and 
effective dates. 

Postal will meet next week with 
James Tisdale, vice president at 
Smurfit Newsprint Corp., which, in 
addition to owning recycled news- 
print plants in Oregon and California, 


another deinking facility in the North- 
east. 

Postal said that, after learning that 
the Garden State mill uses only 
recycled fiber and that the plant 
Smurfit Newsprint wants to build 
would also manufacture 100%- 
recycled-fiber newsprint, “...it really 
wouldn’t make any sense to require 
40% content if the mills are producing 
100%.” 

Tisdale, Newsprint Division chair- 
man at the American Paper Institute, 
served on the New York state task 
force that forged the cooperative 
recycled newsprint use agreement. 
He said if Postal can be convinced “to 
look at this thing on a fiber-usage 
basis rather than a sheet-content 
basis, I think folks on Long Island will 
be far better served.” 


Locker opens 
new demo site 


Locker Typesetting Equipment 
Co., has opened new, larger demon- 
stration facilities at its East Ruther- 
ford, N.J., headquarters, enhancing 
its consulting capabilities and allow- 
ing customer use and comparison of 
the wider range of equipment now 
available. 

In addition to expanding beyond 
factory remanufactured Varityper 
equipment to a range of laser imaging 
equipment at various resolutions, 
Locker offers PostScript color print- 
ers, grayscale and color scanners, 
fonts, processors, retrofits, accesso- 
ries and consumables. 
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Stand out 
and be counted- 


In Editor & Publisher's 1991 MARKET GUIDE! 


Your newspaper’s ad belongs next to your 
market data in the 1991 E&P MARKET GUIDE. 


The MARKET GUIDE is a vital reference 
tool for major retailers. Market researchers 
at well known firms such as Sears, Safeway, 
Kroger, J.C. Penney, Federated, K mart 
and Radio Shack use the MARKET GUIDE 
regularly and make recommendations to 
Marketing Directors at regional and 
corporate headquarters. 


HOW POPULAR IS THE E&P MARKET GUIDE? It is so popular that 76% of the Market Guide 
subscribers purchase the book every year, (one of the highest renewal percentages of any book of its 
kind) !* For over 66 years the MARKET GUIDE has provided valuable and detailed market 
information on more than 3,000 U.S. counties and 1,600 cities in the U.S. and Canada. 


Your ad in the EDITOR & PUBLISHER 1991 MARKET GUIDE will help your newspaper stand out 


as the one advertising source for new businesses in your region. Your ad can also attract new business 
when firms are looking for new markets! 
*Source: E&P Research Inc. survey of previous buyers of the Market Guide, 1989 


Call Steven Townsley at 212 * 675 * 4380 or your local sales representative today 
and reserve your space. 
Closing dates: Space—August 31; Material—September 14 


New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
11 West 19th Street Ste. 501, 8 S. Michigan Ave. Ste. 801, 3250 Wilshire Blvd. Ste. 1420, 450 Sansome Street 
New York, NY 10011 Chicago, IL 60603 Los Angeles, CA 90010 San Francisco, CA 94111 
(212) 675-4380 (312) 641-0041 (213) 382-6346 (415) 421-7950 
Fax: (212) 929-1259 Fax: (312) 641-0043 Fax: (213) 382-1108 Fax: (415) 398-4156 


Editor & Publisher 457 4) °: 
i Audit 
11 West 19th Street «Nw York, N.Y. 10011 + 212675 4380 ANPA Bureau 

FAX# 212 929 1259 
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Survey: readers don’t want small comics 


By David Astor 


Readers don’t like their comics 
printed small, according to a just- 
released study funded by the News- 
paper Features Council (NFC) and 
conducted by the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism’s Media 
Research Bureau. 

Michael Shaw, a graduate student 
at the school, went door to door 
showing residents three versions of 
the Columbia Missourian comic 
page. One contained 44-pica-wide 
comics (a la “Doonesbury” by Garry 
Trudeau of Universal Press Syndi- 
cate), the second featured 38-pica 
strips (the SAU standard), and the 
third had 30-pica ones (a size that fits 
into two rows on a tabloid page). 

Over 89% of the respondents 
thought the 38-pica page was 
“clearer” than the 30-pica one, and 
nearly 73% thought the 38-pica page 
was “more distinct” than the 30-pica 
one. A similar total of nearly 73% 
disagreed that the additional comics 
on the 30-pica page made that format 
“more enjoyable,” and over 80% dis- 
agreed that the 30-pica page was 
easier to read than the 38-pica one. 

“I think the results were pretty 
much what we expected,” said NFC 
board member Mort Walker, the King 
Features Syndicate-distributed “Bee- 
tle Bailey”/“Hi and Lois” creator 
who was involved in getting the study 





JOISY plaeq 


Mort Walker 


done by Shaw. “[The shrinking of 
comics] really does hurt reader- 
ship. I’ve seen comics so small you 
can’t even tell what’s going 
on... . Larger comics are better 
comics.” 

Shaw added, “I had older people 
say they just can’t read the comics 
anymore, especially the ones with a 
lot of dialogue.” In the survey, 94% of 
readers over 56 rejected smaller com- 
ics. 

The ad major/cartoonist — who 
surveyed 125 randomly selected Mis- 
sourian readers — also found that 
41% of those who read four or more 
comics approved of the 44-pica page 


and 62% of those who read less than 
four comics approved. “Larger strips 
tended to attract a larger percentage 
of casual readers,” explained the 
survey. 

One of the possible reasons why 
more people didn’t favor the 44-pica 
size, said Shaw, is the “symmetrical” 
nature of the 38-pica format — which 
allows for two rows of strips on a 
broadsheet page. 

Also, 67% of poll respondents said 
they want their comic page devoted 
entirely to comics, 65% said they 
would like the daily comics printed in 
color, and 68% do not want comics 
stacked (meaning, for example, a 
four-panel strip published with two 
panels on top of the other two). 

“It all boils down to what is easier 
to read,” noted Walker, who said he 
hopes the study will help halt the 

(Continued on next page) 











‘Brenda Starr’ strip has turned 50 


“Brenda Starr” has reached its 
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Doesn't look 50. 





50th anniversary. 

The comic strip was started in 1940 
by Dale Messick, one of the first 
women to become a syndicated car- 
toonist. She based her famous red- 
headed character on a reporter friend 
in New York. 

Born in 1906, Messick now lives in 
California and is no longer involved 
with “Brenda Starr.” The comic has 
been drawn by Ramona Fradon since 
1980 and written by Mary Schmich 
since 1985. 

Fradon is a New York artist who 
formerly drew characters such as 
Superman and Wonder Woman for 
DC Comics. Schmich is the Atlanta 
bureau chief for the Chicago Tribune. 

“Brenda Starr” is syndicated to 
about 175 newspapers by Tribune 
Media Services. 





Top Polish cartoons 


Editorial cartoons by Polish artists 
were part of a recent cultural 
exchange and competition organized 
by members of United Feature Syndi- 
cate’s INX Graphics Service, which 
provides five op-ed illustrations a 
week. 

The competition was devised by 
INX cartoonist Martin Kozlowski in 
association with renowned Polish car- 
toonist Eryk Lipinski. Over 50 edito- 
rial cartoons by seven Polish artists 
were judged by international INX 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from previous page) 
shrinking of comics. At least one 
paper — the Youngstown (Ohio) Vin- 
dicator — actually increased the size 
of its comics recently (see E&P, May 
26). 

The survey stated, “When consid- 
ering America’s aging society, the 
intense competition and variety of 
media, the truly innovative paper 
would be well advised to enlarge 
rather than shrink the comic page. 
Current sizes are too small to be com- 
fortably read by all segments of news- 
paper readers and anything smaller 
than 38 picas is an exercise in false 
economy.” 

An indication of the popularity of 
comics was the survey’s findings that 
76% of the Missourian respondents 
always read the comics, over 20% 
usually read them, and nearly 4% 
occasionally read them. 

The NFC — an organization of car- 
toonists, columnists, syndicate 
executives, newspaper editors, and 
others — has been working on the 
comic size issue for a number of 
years. 





‘Family Learning’ column offered 


A weekly column designed to help 
parents help their children in school is 
being self-syndicated. 

Dr. William F. Russell said his 
“Family Learning” feature “looks at 
ways in which parents can encourage 
their children to learn mathematics, 
language, geography, science, and 
history in cooperation with — not in 


2 ‘ ~ 
William F. Russell 





A milestone for 


“College Knowledge” writer Ken- 
neth E. Hartman, who began his self- 
syndicated column in 1985, recently 
received his 100,000th reader letter. 

Readers of Hartman’s weekly 
question-and-answer feature include 
high school, college, and adult stu- 
dents; parents; teachers and profes- 
sors; and school counselors. 


Kenneth E. Hartman 


‘College’ column 


“College Knowledge” addresses 
topics such as the admissions pro- 
cess, visiting campuses, financial aid, 
athletic scholarships, roommate 
problems, and more. 

Hartman — who said his column 
often attracts adjacent advertising 
from local colleges, trade schools, 
and prep schools — is a former pro- 
fessor at the University of Delaware. 
He now serves as an educational con- 
sultant. 

Clients for Hartman — based at 38 
Paine Pl., Cherry Hill, N.J. 08002 — 
include the Camden-Cherry Hill 
(N.J.) Courier-Post, Chambersburg 
(Pa.) Public Opinion, New York 
Daily News, San Juan Star, Virgin 
Islands Daily News, and Wilmington 
(Del.) News Journal. 


competition with — their local 
schools.” He added that the column 
“also aims to encourage learning 
among adults.” 

The genesis of “Family Learning” 
was the Classics to Read Aloud series 
Russell did for Crown Publishers. He 
also wrote The Parents’ Handbook of 
Grammar and Usage, developed and 
published The Gramma Game teach- 
ing aid, served as textbook editor at 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, worked 
as a high school English teacher, and 
now conducts workshops and semi- 
nars for teachers and parents. 

Russell — based at P.O. Box 1279, 
Menlo Park, Calif. 94026 — attended 
public schools in suburban Chicago 
and went on to receive a B.A. in 
English from Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in 1967. He later earned his docto- 
rate at Northern Illinois University, 
where his dissertation was entitled 
The Effects of Parents as Teachers of 
Their Own Children. 

His column clients include the Indi- 
anapolis Star, Kane County (Ill.) 
Chronicle, Palo Alto (Calif.) Times, 
Sacramento Bee, and Salt Lake City 
Deseret News. 











(Continued from previous page) 
artists representing Poland, the U.S., 
Mexico, and several other countries. 
The winning entries were made avail- 
able to INX client papers, which 
include the Boston Globe, Seattle 
Times, and Washington Post. 

Kozlowski is planning a similar 
exchange with Latin America. 








Cartoonists at event 


A workshop featuring seven car- 
toonists will be among the sessions at 
the 1990 Writers Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Madison July 31 
and August 1. 

Syndicated participants include 
labor cartoonist Mike Konopacki and 
avant-garde cartoonist P.S. Mueller. 

For more information, write Com- 
munications Programs, UW-Madi- 

(Continued on page 46) 





MORE 
READERS. 


It’s quick and easy when you give 
them what they want. Like our 
weekly column MICROWAVE 
MAGIC. Just pop one into your 
newspaper. And get ready to serve 
up recipes that work. Thinking about 
calling us right away? Now you're 
cooking. 

Call toll-free 800-445-4555 fora 
free sample of our packages. Alaska, 
California, Hawaii and Canada, call 
collect (619) 293-1818. Get the pack- 
age that ties up readership and 
revenues. 
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(Continued from page 45) 
son, 610 Langdon St., Madison, Wis. 
53703. 


‘WorldWise’ coming 


A monthly world affairs newspaper 
for U.S. high school students and 
teachers is being launched by South- 
North News Service (SNNS). 

The first eight-page WorldWise 
issue, scheduled for September distri- 
bution, covers global warming and 
deforestation. The October publica- 
tion will discuss South Africa and 
racism and the November one the 
democratization of Eastern Europe. 
After that, WorldWise — which is 
accompanied by a teachers’ guide — 
will poll subscribing teachers for top- 
ics that meet their needs. 

WorldWise carries no paid adver- 
tising. It is being funded by grants 
totaling $195,000 from the John D. 
and Catherine T. MacArthur Founda- 
tion, Kettering Family Foundation, 
New York Times Foundation, and 
Philip Graham Fund of the Washing- 
ton Post. 

SNNS — based at 4 W. Wheelock 
St., Hanover, N.H. 03755 — trains 
non-U.S. journalists and syndicates 
their work to the Western press. It 
now distributes seven articles a week 
to 20 news organizations, including 
the Christian Science Monitor, Los 
Angeles Times, Montreal Gazette, 
Ottawa Citizen, Portland Oregonian, 
San Francisco Chronicle, Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, and Japan’s Asahi 
Shimbun. 

The four-year-old, nonprofit SNNS 
has correspondents in Third World 
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or 
IT'S TRUE, MOMMA, IT'S TRUE! 








At least it’s not an out-of-gravity experience. 


‘Toya’ comic is being syndicated 


A comic strip called “Toya” has 
been introduced by American-Inter- 
national Syndicate (AIS). 


Ben Low’s cartoon feature stars a 
black girl who is the only child in a 
happy family. 





Low is a father of two who devel- 
oped “Toya” while working as a cus- 
tom picture framer and calligraphy 


_instructor for Leewards Craft Stores 


in Toledo. 
AIS is based at 1324 N. 3rd. St., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 64501. 








I WANNA PAY THIS FINE 
FOR LITTERING... 


























He might as well crumple and drop his paper money. 


‘Izzy’s Isle’ comic strip is offered 
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Two officials at Girls Inc. (formerly 
Girls Clubs of America) won original 
‘Luann’ comics created by Greg Evans 
of North America Syndicate for a prize 
drawing at Gl’s recent annual confer- 
ence. On the left is board chair Donna 
Brace Ogilvie and on the right is Janet 
Street, executive director of Girls Inc.’s 
Cobb County, Ga., center. A third 
‘Luann’ strip is being displayed at the 
youth agency’s national headquarters 

in New York City. 








countries, Hong Kong, Eastern Eu- 
rope, and Canada. Its editor in chief 
is Peter Bird Martin, a Dartmouth Col- 
lege English graduate who went on to 
become a St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
reporter; a Ford Foundation Fellow 
of the Institute of Current World 
Affairs in sub-Saharan Africa; a Latin 
American affairs writer, Canadian 
edition editor, roving world editor, 
and'senior editor for Time magazine; a 
founding editor of Money magazine; 
and more. 


‘Family’ wins survey 


“The Family Circus” by Bil Keane 
of King Features Syndicate was the 
favorite of readers in arecent Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Telegram & Gazette 
survey. 

The next four finishers were “For 
Better or For Worse” by Lynn John- 
ston of Universal Press Syndicate, 
“Peanuts” by Charles M. Schulz of 
United Feature Syndicate, “Garfield” 


A weekly humor strip called 
“Izzy’s Isle,” which features various 
characters on an island, is being self- 
syndicated by Pat Anderson. 

Anderson is based at Classic Fea- 
tures, P.O. Box 6038, Gulfport, Miss. 
39506. 








by Jim Davis of United, and “Blon- 
die” by Dean Young and Stan Drake 
of King. 


Continental column 


Continental Features/Continental 
News Service has signed on a monthly 
column called “Robert J. Parillo, At 
Large” — with the initial offering a 
firsthand look at Yugoslavia after the 
changes in Eastern Europe. 

The New Jersey-based Parillo has 
worked for the Newark Star-Ledger, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Wall Street 
Journal, and other publications. 

Continental is based in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and at 341 W. Broadway, 
Suite 265, San Diego, Calif. 92101. 
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systems. 

He noted that the arrearage rule is 
already “on the table” and that 
ICMA and Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau committees have proposed 
substituting the current rule for a flat 
percentage credit for unpaid custom- 
ers. 

“The problem is what the percen- 
tage should be,” he remarked. 

Pricing, Rosenburgh continued, 
will become increasingly important as 
newspapers desire to be niore flexible 
in building circulation in certain areas 
or in meeting competition. 

He also contended that Audit 
Bureau promotion regulations are too 
restrictive “and, frankly, too techni- 
cally precise.” 

“What potential subscriber really 
distinguishes between a promotion 
that reads, ‘Get two months for the 
price of one’ versus ‘Buy one month, 
get the second free’?” he asked. 

Yet, he noted, ABC rules allow the 
first pitch to count as paid circulation 
while the second one cannot be. 

“We’re paid to be marketers, not 
wordsmiths,” the panelist observed. 


Rosenburgh also suggested ABC 
relief in the matter of new products 
and distribution systems. 

In the competition for advertising 
dollars, he pointed out, two newspa- 
per strengths are its special sections 
and distribution systems. 

However, he said, “If we want to 
spin off one of our sections and sell it 
separately on newsstands, as well as 
include it in the paper, the [Audit 
Bureau] in-combination rule prohibits 
such sale unless we adjust our pricing 
of the combined products. 

“Likewise, if we distribute special 
products within the newspaper, they 
can’t have a cover price and can’t be 
promoted without a price adjust- 
ment.” 

Without promotions, Rosenburgh 
said, the sections are of little value in 
circulation. Advertisers and agen- 
cies, he continued, fear that the 
inserted product will be the reason for 
buying the newspaper, not the paper 
itself. 

“We need to dispel them of this fear 
because it inhibits our ability to grow 
and capitalize on our strengths,” he 
stated. 

To effect ABC rule changes, 
Rosenburgh said, there should be fre- 
quent discussions between an ICMA 
and NAB liaison committee and ABC 


well before ABC’s quarterly board 
meetings. 

“The issues are too complex to 
resolve in one, two days before a 
meeting, he pointed out. 

Earlier, Christine Urban, president 
of Urban & Associates, a newspaper 
research firm, said circulation manag- 
ers in the 90s should direct more 
attention to single-copy sales, com- 
menting, “We know so little about 
single copy. There are lifelong single- 
copy buyers.” 

She also recommended that more 
attention be paid to benefits readers 
can get from a newspaper rather than 
price discounts. 

“People are looking for those bene- 
fits,” she said. “They want satisfac- 
tion in reading a newspaper.” 

She stressed that today’s baby 
boomers cannot be compared to their 
parents who could be counted on for 
“brand loyalty” in their purchases. 

“Brand loyalty is gone,” she said. 
“There are no more lifetime Pontiac 
owners and no more lifetime newspa- 
per readers. This is a generation that 
has too many alternatives. They 
cherry-pick their products, including 
media. 

“The question is, Do we have 
something to sell that’s worth 20 min- 
utes of their undivided attention?” 








Protest 


(Continued from page 16) 





readership. While emphasizing com- 
munity events such as school board 
meetings, weddings, and local sports, 
Griffin’s papers also regularly delve 
into controversial political issues. He 
said the St. Helena Echo, which has a 
circulation of more than 1,300, is 
“more often than not hated by many 
local leaders” because of his indepen- 
dent political stands. 


Griffin, 50, said he believes news- 
papers “should stand for some- 
thing,” even though it might result in 
intimidation and anger in the local 
community. 

“A fellow publisher asked me why 
didn’t I just run the Duke ad and 
forget it,” Griffin noted, “but I said, 
‘What about my principles?’ That 
should matter.” 

Griffin added that, because he sees 
Duke as a “menacing figure of hate,” 
he is reversing an earlier decision to 
ignore the former KKK grand wizard 
in the paper in favor cf running a 
series of stories in the hope that it will 
“show exactly what kind of a person 
[Duke] is.” 

“Duke, in the end, will get publicity 








from me,” Griffin stated. “It’s just 
not going to be the kind of publicity he 
wants.” 


Montana group 


elects officers 


Bart Smith, publisher of the White- 
fish Pilot, was elected president of the 
Montana Newspaper Association at 
its 105th annual convention and trade 
show in Bozeman. 

Other officers elected were Jo 
Gmaazel-Bartley, Ravalli Republic, 
first vice president; Dale Oberley, Big 
Timber Pioneer, second vice presi- 
dent, and Robert Gilluly, Great Falls 
Tribune, third vice president. 

Mark Wilson, Bigfork Eagle, was 
elected president of the Montana 
Newspaper Advertising Service after 
serving the last three years as vice 
president. 

In the MNA Better Newspaper 
Contest, major awards were won by 
the Great Falls Tribune in the daily 
division and the Hungry Horse News 
in the weekly division. 

Class sweepstakes winners in the 
weekly categories were the West Yel- 
lowstone News, the Meagher County 
News and the Whitehall Ledger, Big- 
fork Eagle and the Hungry Horse 
News. 








Appeal 


(Continued from page 19) 





sive. Sentencing on a perjury convic- 
tion can bring 1-25 years in prison and 
a maximum fine of $25,000, he 
explained. 

Marsh said the message he’s trying 
to get across is that “we’re going to 
prosecute perjurers.” 

He stressed that it is important to 
look at the case that way, rather than 
as exploiting victims of sexual assault 
or implying that victims are making 
up their stories. 

“This is an extremely rare case,” 
he added. 

Meanwhile, the sentence is stayed 
during the appeal. 


CWwO&0O names VPs 


Cresmer, Woodward, O’Mara & 
Ormsbee Inc. of New York has pro- 
moted two executives to vice presi- 
dent: Stella D. Paquette, New 
England manager in the Boston 
office, and Charles A. Reitenbach, 
Miami-based manager for Florida and 
the Caribbean. 
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ages such as voice mail or videotext, 
or access to insurance and other ser- 
vices at lower rates. 

“Home @> very should be the plat- 
form to w. «<i we add extra value 
through a variety of extra services, 
some paid and some complimen- 
tary,” he advised. 

Whittaker also forecast that distri- 
bution, however tough now, will get 
worse. The youth carrier, he said, will 
virtually disappear but managing 
adult deliverers will be both “a bless- 
ing and a curse,” the latter because 
“they are going to challenge our abili- 
ties” and will expect to be better paid, 
better recognized, better supervised, 
better motivated and better recog- 
nized. 

“But,” Whittaker continued, “I 
look on it as an opportunity because 
then we can have a situation where we 
can demand and expect more of our 
distribution capabilities.” 

Also in Whittaker’s forecast were 
advertisers’ requests for smaller 
zones and a distribution system that 
by. the late “90s will have to juggle 
different packages going to different 
doors. 

However, Whittaker was not opti- 
mistic about the development of a 
“customized” newspaper because of 
the limits of press technology. 

Although, he went on, papers prob- 
ably will be able to offer extras much 
as a cable service provides additional 
channels as paid options. 

For newspapers, he said, it could 
be special supplements for senior citi- 
zens, Hispanics or sports fans. 

Overall, Whittaker opined, “No 
single thing will be more important in 
the effort to improve customer ser- 
vice than an all-out, uncompromised, 
fully funded commitment to training 
of circulation employees.” 

He confessed “my own trangres- 
sions” in trimming training programs 
during cost-crunches, but said he had 
changed his viewpoint. This year, he 
revealed, the Bee will allocate 
$50,000 to service training. 

Even with training there will be 
customer complaints but another 
panelist, Deanne L. Termini, presi- 
dent of Belden Associates in Dallas, 
said newspapers should welcome the 
gripes. 

Belden surveys, she explained, 
show that complainers are likely to be 
more loyal subscribers. 

“Encourage complaints,” she sug- 
gested. “Make it easier to complain 
and act on those complaints.” 

Other indicators of stable subscrib- 





ers, Termini noted, are voluntary 
starters, registered voters, single-unit 
dwellers, married people, Anglos and 
those with above-average incomes. 

There is more chance of turnover, 
she continued, when there has been a 
pressure start and when the sub- 
scriber lives in a multiple-unit dwell- 
ing, is single, not registered to vote, a 
member of a minority group, a new 
arrival in the area, a “party person” 
and one who never complains about 
delivery service. 

Termini listed newspapers’ “big- 
gest challenge” in the 90s as market- 
ing efficiency. She also advocated a 
STP approach: “segment, target, per- 
sonalize.” 





Recycle 


(Continued from page 20) 








of newsprint recycled at present, 
enough to supply three modern mills, 
he said. 

“With Britain importing 75% of its 
newsprint requirements, it is not hard 
to imagine there is room for more 
home mill production in the local mar- 
ket,” Scott said. 

Economically, however, the time is 
not seen as right to go ahead with the 
construction of at least two mills 
already on the drawing board. 

“Until the climate is right and 
investors are prepared to invest in 
new newsprint machines, Britain will 
have a glut of newsprint,” Scott said. 

“British government intervention 
may have been of an entirely different 
sort to that of North America,” he 
said, “but the effect has been the 
same.” 





Reviews 
(Continued from page 35) 





on library users, treading on rights of 
school editors, and so on. 

She rails against the lack of concern 
of rights by President Bush, as he 
remained silent as long as he could on 
Khomeini’s death threat against 
author Salman Rushdie and his 
silence on the Chinese bloodbath in 
Tiananmen Square. 

She says the efforts of the Reagan 
administration to create a “house of 
termites” out of the idea of open gov- 
ernment will continue unless “reme- 
dial steps” are taken. The book is 
useful as a compendium of alleged 
rights violations and decay in the last 
decade. 

Demac teaches copyright and 
domestic and international communi- 
cations at New York University. 

HILEY WARD 








Newsprint 


(Continued from page 41) 





volume it generates. Demand (and 
prices paid) for old newspapers had 
already fallen off considerably by that 
time. 

Together, the collection fee and a 
going rate of $5 per ton paid by recy- 
clers will not cover the firm’s pro- 
cessing cost of at least $25 per ton. 

According to the Post, it could see a 
loss of $10 per ton until the market for 
newsprint improves. The city Public 
Works Department’s recycling coor- 
dinator told the Post that if the busi- 
ness becomes profitable, the District 
stands to receive half of the profits 
above a certain point. 





Letters 


(Continued from page 9) 





ANPA’s president [Lloyd] Scher- 
mer is quite right that the new tech- 
nology will only be good as the people 
who run it. The future of the profes- 
sion may depend on establishing 
mutually beneficial relationships that 
will allow journalism schools to 
develop those people. 


KURT Foss 
(Foss is director of the electronic 


photo journalism lab at the University 
of Missouri-Columbia.) 





Black media 


(Continued from page 26) 





lishers, that marketing research, 
whose source he did not disclose, 
shows blacks buy foreign-made prod- 
ucts at a rate three times that of the 
general population. 

“Our advertising expenditures can- 
not go up when our revenue goes 
down,” he said pointedly, “so we are 
asking the black consumer to sample 
our products.” 


Reuters opens 
Calgary bureau 


Reuters has opened a news bureau 
in Calgary, Alberta, its fifth in 
Canada. 

Reporting the news there is Chris 
Reese, a former reporter for Nickle’s 
Daily Oil Bulletin. 

Reuters operates 37 bureaus in the 
Americas. 
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In Leningrad, the American jour- 
nalists learned that not only journal- 
ists but politicians want to start their 
own newspapers. A deputy of the 
Leningrad City Council, who is also a 
sociologist, said he and some of his 
friends on the council hope to publish 
a newspaper that will promote their 
political views as well as serve as a 
general news outlet. 

The problem, he said, is getting 
started. In an economy where goods 
often are unavailable, advertising as a 
financial base for a newspaper may 
not make sense. One young journalist 
pointed out, “I want a vacuum 
cleaner; I need a vacuum cleaner, but 
if I can’t find one to buy, why adver- 
tise it?” 

After 10 days of meetings with jour- 
nalists and politicians, Grundstrom 
summed up the experience: “There is 
no doubt this is a country moving 
away from a totalitarian state. How 
much easier it is to meet with people 
there ahd have them respond truth- 
fully instead of just giving the Party 
line.” 

Those New England journalists 
involved in this year’s exchange 








included Grundstrom: Bernard Caughey, 
associate editor of the Quincy 
(Mass.) Patriot Ledger; James 
A. Rosenthal, assistant managing 
editor of the Providence Jour- 
nal; Thomas Kearney, executive edi- 
tor, the Keene (N.H.) Sentinel; 
Timothy A. Blagg, editor of The 
Recorder, Greenfield, Mass.; Maura 
Casey, editorial writer for The Day, 
New London, Conn.; Charles McC. 
Hauser, retired executive editor of 
the Providence Journal, and Linda 
Lotridge Levin, assistant professor of 
journalism, University of Rhode 
Island, who is writing a history of the 
exchanges. 


The first conference was held in 
1982 at Colby-Sawyer College, a 
small women’s school in New Lon- 
don, N.H. There 22 journalists from 
New England and the Soviet Union 
got to know each other and began 
what is a continuing process of under- 
standing how journalism works in 
their respective countries. 


Since that first meeting, the jour- 
nalists have exchanged columns 
which have been reprinted in newspa- 
pers in the two countries. Photogra- 
phy exhibits have been exchanged, 
and journalists from the Soviet Union 
have worked on New England news- 
papers for several months at a time, 





and reporters and photographers 
from New England have worked on 
Moscow newspapers and magazines. 





Campus 
(Continued from page 15) 





rying this kind of humor, period,” he 
said. 

He said university policy includes a 
student newspaper that “enjoys edi- 
torial freedom,” including criticizing 
the administration. 

“We do see that the meaning of the 
university is that people are not deni- 
grated because of who they are,” 
Sanders said. “You can criticize peo- 
ple for what they say and do but not 
because of how they are born.” 


N.H. monthly starts 


The Spectator, a monthly statewide 
journal for New Hampshire, has 
begun publishing under local journal- 
ist Jeff Feingold. 

Feingold, former editor at the 
Keene Sentinel and managing editor 
at the Newport Argus-Champion, is 
backed by businessman Steven L. 
Dawson as publisher. 
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UPI, FNN form 
joint venture 
for sports news 


United Press International and 
Financial News Network have 
formed a joint venture for sports 
reporting and video news coverage. 

UPI is owned by New York City- 
based Infotechnology Inc., which 
owns 47% of the FNN cable televi- 
sion network. 

Arnie Rosenthal, who will continue 
as general manager of FNN:Sports, 
has been named president of the new 
UPI SportsNews Inc. venture. 

According to information from 
UPI, FNN:Sports programming 
focuses on sports scores and game 
highlights, with results and other 
news airing predominantly on Satur- 
days and Sundays from 2 p.m. to 6 
a.m. Other features include sports 
personality profiles, trivia, and inves- 
tigative reports. 

In addition to its columnists, the 
UPI national sports desk covers all 
major professional and college 
games, drug cases, lawsuits and 
trends; daily sports summaries; pre- 
views of scheduled games; statistical 
reports; news packages for the start of 
major seasons and events; and sports 
news reports for each state. 


SPJ to help 
fund student 
editor’s lawsuit 


The Society of Professional Jour- 
nalists will help finance a student 
newspaper's lawsuit that challenges 
the use of the Buckley Act to withhold 
campus crime reports. 

In a national board meeting July 8, 
SPJ approved an award of up to 
$5,000 to help fund the federal lawsuit 
brought by the Southwest Missouri 
State University Standard and its edi- 
tor, Traci Bauer. 

Bauer has been locked in a battle 
with college administrators who claim 
the Family Educational Rights and 
Privacy Act, the so-called Buckley 
Act, forbids them from releasing cam- 
pus security records (E&P, Nov. 4, 
1989, P. 11). 

Southwest Missouri argues that its 
federal aid could be imperiled if it 
released security records. 

However, in its lawsuit the student 
newspaper contends the 1974 law was 








never intended to suppress campus 
crime news. 

“The Buckley Amendment was 
designed to keep private student 
grade and financial information — 
not crime incident reports,” said SPJ 
president Carolyn S. Carlson, an 
Associated Press newswriter based in 
Atlanta. 

The SPJ grant was approved on a 
recommendation by the group's 
Legal Defense Fund Committee. That 
committee has already authorized an 
emergency $1,000 grant to Bauer. 

Committee chairman Reginald 
Stuart, assistant news editor for 
Knight-Ridder’s Washington bureau, 
said students, parents and the public 
have a right to know about crime on 
college campuses. 

“The society stands solidly behind 
Traci Bauer and the Southwest Stan- 
dard in their efforts to assure the pub- 
lic is fully informed about issues that 
any caring citizen sending a child to 
college would want to know about,” 
he said. 


Group runs more 
newspaper ads 
zapping McDonald’s 


After lab tests conducted at the 
request of publishers, new ads in 
assorted newspapers have run, again 
attacking the amount of fat in McDon- 
ald’s hamburgers. 

In the latest ad from Phil Sokolof, 
president of the Omaha, Neb.-based 
National Heart Savers Association, 
the copy notes that, among other 
things, McDonald’s “hamburgers 
still have too much fat.” 

The body copy from the ad notes, in 
part, “Our original ad stated that 
McDonald’s hamburger contains 
21.5% fat, precooked. McDonald’s 
claims their hamburger has 19.5% fat, 
precooked. Laboratory tests con- 
ducted for the New York Times after 
our ad ran showed McDonald’s ham- 
burger ranged from 20.28% to 22.50% 
fat, after cooking.” 

Newspapers had asked for verifica- 
tion of the fat percentage figures from 
the cholesterol fighters after the 
group ran its first “Poisoning of 
America” ads (E&P, May 26, P.11). 

Following the first ad, McDonald’s 
attorney Joseph Califano warned 
newspapers against running the ad, 
which he characterized as “an outra- 
geous lie that no responsible newspa- 
per should have published” that 





“recklessly and maliciously calcu- 
lated to inflict the greatest possible 
injury on McDonald’s.” 

In reviewing the most recent ad, the 
New York Times advertising accepta- 
bility department checked to see if the 
ad fell within its policy guidelines 
rather than to determine scientific 
fact, explained Times spokesman Bill 
Adler. 

He likened the ad to political com- 
ment, calling it issue-oriented rather 
than product advertising. 

“Just because an ad is controver- 
sial is no reason to reject it,” Adler 
said. “From the Times’ view, this is 
a disagreement about nutritional 
claims.” 

He said an ad might be rejected if it 
included reckless statements or obvi- 
ously wrong assertions, or if it tried to 
criticize without identifying who 
placed the ad. 


Services expand 
to meet media needs 
at Houston summit 


Southwestern Bell and its subsid- 
iaries have expanded their services to 
meet the needs of the estimated 3,500 
print and broadcast personnel in 
Houston for the 1990 Economic Sum- 
mit. 

The subsidiaries helped by supply- 
ing telephone sets, personal pages 
and printed material, and about 20 
miles of fiberoptic cable was added to 
Southwestern Bell’s Houston net- 
work, mostly for television transmis- 
sion. 

In addition, the company will be 
providing a 24-hour reporters’ mes- 
sage retrieval system and work area, 
to include 16 television monitors, fac- 
simile machines and computer work- 
stations. 


Free guide to 
environmental 
issues | 


The environmental consulting and 
engineering firm Versar Inc. of 
Springfield, Va., is offering journal- 
ists a free guide to environmental 
issues. 

To receive a copy, write to Dr. 
Robert Ouellette, Versar Inc., 6850 
Corporate Center, Springfield, Va. 
22151. 
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Classified Atdvertisin 





FEATURES 
AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





AUTOMOTIVE 





THE ROAD WARRIORS, a fun, smart, 
Siskel-and-Ebert-style test-drive report. 
(916) 440-0541. 





FEATURES AVAILABLE 


Sports Writer interested in writing a na- 
tional college football notes column. 
Samples. Don Hunt, Box 191, Darby, 
PA 19023 (215) 878-5001. 








HUMOR 





IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 
fpo0d laugh and keep them coming back 


or more. Award-winning, 700 word 


weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., 


Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 





LISTINGS 
BARGAIN BASEMENT 
TV LISTING 





Video Viewing TV listing service offers 
the most affordable tv schedules avail- 
able in the country. Only $1.00 per 
week per station! ($10 minimum 
order). Customized camera ready copy 
with no contracts or delivery charges. 
Call today! 
Video Viewin: 
1-800-643-8037. 





MOVIE REVIEWS 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Sales 
Vast Network of Contacts 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 
(407) 368-4352 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 








NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 





NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





“Ist in RESULTS” 
JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
newspaper sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pegasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 





HAVE A BETTER FILM CRITIC than the 
competing daily. Top flight reviewer 
offers discerning weekly editors 
critiques at $4.50 per week. M. Gold- 
berger, The Citizen, 1138 N. Broad St., 
Hillside, NJ 07205. (201) 352-0800. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS 





SPICE UP your op-ed page with eloqu- 
ence & wit. Weekly column on.politics & 
public affairs. Contact Marc Desmond, 
419 16th St., Brooklyn, NY; phone 
(718) 788-8350. 





PUZZLES 





PUZZLE FEATURES SYNDICATE 
Daily and Sunday Crossword Puzzles 

24515 California Ave. #12, Hemet, 

CA 92343 Phone (714) 926-4843. 





Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 





BARRY FRENCH, Ashlawn Road, 
Assonet, MA 02702. (508) 644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 








The ultimate goal of the sys- 
tem is to shift to the individ- 
ual the burden of pursuing 
his education. 

JOHN GARDNER 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


80-year-old publisher - editor will give 
free - with no strings attached his 30 
year weekly to youngster who can 
demonstrate himself in 6 months on the 
job training. Box 4775, Editor & 
Publisher. 





FINANCE 
NEWSPAPER CAPITAL 
DEBT RESTRUCTURING 
(614) 889-9747 





BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 





NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - Consulting 
8937 Laguna Place Wa 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684-3987 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


2 weeklies. 2,000+ paid circulation, 
real estate with income. $200,000 
annual gross with profits. $200,000 or 
make cash offer. (317) 888-9377. 





Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Consultin 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 


C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643-1863, 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 02174. 








DEAN WAITE 
Riverside Management Group 
newspa poe shoppers-electronic media 
4050 Columns Drive, Marietta, GA 
(404) 953-0199 


Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokeragee@Consulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 








FREE NEWSPAPER @ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisal 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 





JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Phone (614) 889-9747 
FAX (614) 889-2659 





JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisais, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 
410 Elm St. 


FAX (205) 566-0170 





KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 





MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 , 





MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 











ATTENTION ADVERTISERS 


E & P’s offices will be closed on: 


Monday, September 3, 1990 
Labor Day 
Please send your ad copy in early to meet 
the Tuesday, September 4th noon (EST) 
deadline for the September 8th issue. 











EDITOR & PUBLISHER for July 14, 1990 


Fayetteville, NC, TMC weekly newspap- 
er. 6th year. Gross $200,000. Price 
$150,000. (919) 484- 8130. Relocat- 
ing to Arkansas. 





For sale: Oregon weekly near Portland. 
$50,000 down. Call Frank Crow (503) 
769-6338 or 769-4464. 


TEXAS LIST available. $10,000 to 
$300,000 down, most publisher 
financed. Bill Berger, ATN, 1801 
Exposition, Astin, TX 78703. (512) 
4 950. 








GRANDMOTHER-OWNED tiny, 42 year 
old weekly in quaint east Tennessee 
town on verge of explosive develop- 
ment. 750 circulation. $35,000. (615) 
494-7398. 


NEAR RETIREMENT AGE Publisher of 
Li group of established weeklies 
considering selling. Box 4762, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Michael D. Lindsey 
Media Consultants, Inc. 
PO Box 650 
a WY 82331 Vos — 8177 
R 3465 S. Olean 
Chandler, AZ 85248 (eo2) "895- 3698 


PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 oe ‘. Suite 101 
Destin, FL 32541 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837-4040 


R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Piacement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily and weekly newspapers. Contact 
Rickenbacher Media at PO Box 
792001, Dallas, TX 75379. Or phone 
(214) 380-9578. 


Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 








Sarat 

















Tourist News/Info Publication - with 
extensive distribution in Disney/ 
Universal (FL) area. Established more 
than 8 years, tremendous growth last 
three. Gross $179,000, Price 
$135,000. Excellent terms for right 
buyer. Owner must concentrate on other 
businesses (407) 895-2887. 


UPPER ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Very profitable mail shopper. Rural 
area, nice lifestyle. $253K gross, 
$250K price, $70K down. 

MONTANA MA/PA GROUP 
Well organized, nigh 3 profitable, rural 
Rockies living. $400K gross, $425K 
price. $125K down. 

MONTANA WEEKLY 
Absentee owner, very solid economy. 
Perfect for 1st time owners. $100K 
gross, $75K price, $25K down. 

Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 


——————————————— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


= $=[=<=$=$=$—[_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


Weekly in busy daily r 
$200,000 gross; 5,50 
ideal for couple. 

Box 4753, Editor & Publisher. 


West Coast bi-weekly in beautiful vaca- 
tion area. Gross $140,000. Financing 
available. 





ion; Zone 2; 
circulation; 





Write to: Box 4778, Editor & Publisher. 





NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


THE INTERNATIONAL FREELANCER’S 
HANDBOOK written by the Internation- 
al Division of Columbia University’s 
Graduate School of Journalism. This 
compact guide covers all the specifics 
of international freelancing, including 
the market, cultural differences and 
particular risks for women. Please send 
a $6.00 check payable to the Columbia 
School of Journalism to Handbook, 705 
Journalism Bidg., Columbia University, 
NY, NY 10027. 











PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


Independent financially qualified fami- 
ly man seeks profitable weekly or semi- 
weekly, preferably county seat, in 
southwest. Minimum annual! sales 
$200,000 - up to $700,000. Princi- 
pals “g Write PO Box 796575, 
Dallas, Texas 75379. Confidentiality 
protected. 


INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 











: $15.00 
Daily + Sunday Guaranteed Order 
THE PHONE ROOM INC. 
“Gold Bond Starts” 
Call Today: 1 (800) 836-8140 





Acclaimed Automated Affordable 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
The Telemarketing Leader. 

For brochure and information 
call 1-(800) 247-2338. 





A newspaper deserves 
E BEST 
Telephone Sales & Door Crew Company 
int 


in the 
UNITED STATES. 
We are that 
COMPANY! 
LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 
(201) 263-1500 
J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 


is now available in the U.S.A. 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 





CIRCULATION SERVICES 
“NO!” 
Your newspaper is not too small, nor toc 
big to engage a nationai telemarketing 
firm to supply you with a steady source 
of new ar orders at the ec you want! 
ASK U aaa’ 4 ry! ESPONSE 


“yest We CAN!” 
(216) 434-4466 
PRO STARTS 


VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 








COMPUTER SERVICES 


COMPUTER REPAIR SERVICE 


Repairs on video —_ terminals 
PC Boards & Power Supplies 


Tired of being taken to the cleaners? 


Try our cost effective repairs and save 
between 25-75% over OEM repair 
charges. Exam = Sil boards Video A, 
Video B and CPU cards repaired, at 
tremendous cost savings. Call for quote. 
One week turnaround. Let us take on 
some of your unique repair needs and 
create your own Savings. For further 
information please call RMI - Modular 
Products Division (408) 948-9207. 


COMPUTER TRAINING 


Customized, On-Site 
MACINTOSH TRAINING 
@ art, copy, layout software e 
for advertising & editorial 
Call for references. 
Bob Mounts 
PragMatics 
PO Box 3078, Peoria, IL 61614 
Phone (309) 691-8838 











NEWSPRINT CONSULTANTS 


MIDWEST 
NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS INC. 


Specializing in revenue ——- 
consultation and training, with over 3 
years experience, for small dailies and 
non-dailies. Available by the day, week, 
or month. 


Moody C. Hamrick 
(501) 982-5682 





PRESSROOM SERVICES 


DO YOU NEED EXPERT ADVICE ON 
YOUR ELECTRICAL DRIVE SYSTEM? 
Masthead can help. Masthead also 
provides dampening systems, parallel 
drives, horsepower upgrades and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD INTERNATIONAL 
1(800) 545-6908 1(505) 842-1357 
24-Hour Line PO Box 1952 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 


EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 








KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 


we THE 
PHONE 
ROOM INC. 


CAMERA & DARKROOM 








6 nor 135 Display Ad Makeup 
stem: 

1 Samen 4100 Controller and Spare 
parts. 


Call Ed O’Quinn, (301) 332-6900 





SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 





COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


PRESSES 





DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. IBM 
pI —— Nancy Jacobsen (415) 





COMPOSING 


MOHR COPY CUTTER 
Only used for 2 months. Seven cutter 
assemblies. Best offer. Wayne 
Bonekemper (614) 451-1212. 








HAZARDOUS WASTE EQUIP. 


WILLIAMS SOFTWARE SERVICES 
@ Typesetter Internals, Ultre Setter 
e@ SCSI Interface & Buffers 
@ —— Macintosh Internals: 
uBus card. SCSI driver 
@ Motorola 680xx Assembler & “C” 
Tom Williams (718) 528-7360 


MAILROOM 


1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 


NEWSPAPER RACKS 


6 WEEK OLD NEWSRACKS. 

Our pain can be your gain. The Kansas 
City Evening News just purchased 600 
racks with classic coin mechanisms 
from K-Jack and £.B. Metals, K.J.-80 
and E.B.-80 models with tabloid doors. 
We just closed and have about 500 left. 
Price negotiable depending on quantity. 

benny ae new! Call David Buie (913) 

















NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 4 Saas ten ROLLS all sizes 


ENS International 
48 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 





PHOTOTYPESETTING 





Low prices on 11” x 17” PostScript 
Laser Printers, 960 x 480 dpi! Prints 
12 tabloid size pgs./min., 7OK duty 
cycle per month. Includes 35 fonts, 
only $25 “_ Call PC Graphics today! 
A division of 

BOB WEBER, INC. 

PHONE (216) 831-0480 

FAX. (216) 831-1628. 





PRESSES 





4 unit, 1983 Goss Community, with 
SC folder, excellent condition. Used 
only in weekly newspaper operation, no 
commercial work! May be seen in opera- 
tion. Bob, (318) 322-3161. 


4 unit Harris V15A J7 folder 30HP drive 
available mid September 1990. 
Running in daily now. Asking $50,000. 
Call Bill Stahler or Dave Church (707) 
226-3711. 








Read 
E&P 
weekly, 
for 
latest 
newspaper 
news. 





CURRENT LISTINGS 
22” cutoff 
Goss Colorliner, 31 print couples (8 
footprints), double 160 page 
folder, 50” RTP’s, 1990 
Goss Metro, 10 units, 1 deck 
Goss Metro, 5 units, 3 decks 


22-3/4" cutoff: 
Goss Metro, 6 units, 4 decks 
Goss Urbanite, 8 units, 3-color, 
Goss Urbanite add-on units 
Goss Urbanite ‘1000’ series folder 
Goss SC, 6 units, balloon 1973 
Goss SC, 5 units, 1974 
Goss Community, 4 units, 1975 
Goss SC folder, very reasonable 
M.A.N. UniMan 2/2, 4 units, 2 decks 
Color King units, wide & narrow gaps 
Miscellaneous: 
Custom-Bilt trimmers, TK300 (2) 
Upper formers for Community, SC, 
SSC, and Urbanite folders 


ONE Corporation/Atianta 
(404) 458-9351 FAX (404) 458-5836 





GOSS 

2 Goss Metro mono units, S/N 309! - 
22 3/4” cut-off 

2-Unit Community, 1969 oil, available 
now 

2-Unit Community, 1967 oil, wkly. 
available now 

Add-on SSC Community unit 1978 

9-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/upper 
former-excellent condition 

7-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/upper 
former 

7-Unit “700” series Urbanite w/upper 
former-available now 

3-Unit 500 Series Urbanite 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 22-3/4” 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 23-9/16” 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

7-Unit double-width Harris N-1600, 
excellent condition 

4-Unit Harris V15D - 1984 vintage, 
available July "90 

7-Unit Harris V22 w/upper former, 
available now 

6-Unit Harris/Cottrell V22 w/JF1 

5-Unit Harris V-15A 1974/86 JF7 

JF7 folders and add-on units 


KING 
8-Unit/2-folder News King, w/KJ8As, 
1984 


4-Unit News King, available now 
Add-on units, — and upper formers 
ISC 


5 into 1 EM10Z inserter, ribbon deck, 
press drives, ink pumps, gluers and 
more. 

ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 
GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 





Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 


Four unit News King plus pre-press 
plate burner and fork lift $72,500. 
(912) 244-4471 Jim. 


- HARRIS M1000 PRESSES 

- URBANITE PRESS, 1000 SERIES, 
22-3/4" C/O, FLOOR & STACKED 
UNITS 

- METRO 2:1 FOLDER, 22-3/4" C/O 

- URBANITE & SU FOLDERS 

- 150 HP MOTOR & CONTROLLER 


STAR INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
TEL: (414) 377-9422 
FAX: (414) 377-3655 
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E&P Classified 




















Selling Supplies? 
Buying or Selling 
Used Equipment? 


Put your ad in E&P Classified, where you'll 
find better prospects and better buys 
... whether it’s a press, phototypesetting or 
mailroom equipment, camera & darkroom 
equipment and supplies, or computers and 
computer software. 


Rates and order form in Classified section. 
All mail and catls go to: 
Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10011 
(212) 675-4380 


f 


When you need Classified, 
we’re here — every week! 


—_—__—_—_—_—_—_— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


a 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





PRESSES 


PRESSES 





GOSS COMMUNITY 
1. 6-unit, SC folder, single web ribbon 
deck, motorized comps, motorized circ. 
reg.(excellent condition/totally rebuilt) 
2. 6-unit, SC folder, crosshead, double 
parallel, motorized comps, motorized 
Circ. reg. 
3. SC folders with tape delivery 
4. SC mono units - 12 available 


5. 1-SSC folder, 21-1/2” with ribbon 
deck 


MISCELLANEOUS 
6. 2-Enkel tandem splicers 
7. 2-Enkel single splicers, right angle 
turn bars with blowers 
8. 1-custom built three-knife trimmer 
9. 1-Maren Bailer system 
GOSS URBANITE 
10. 4-floor units 
4-stacked units 
1-folder (includes all platforms) 

Will sell as individual components 
DEV 1400 HORIZON (HEATSET) 
21-1/2" CUTOFF 

11. 2-4-highs 

2-ribbon decks 

2-folders, full motorization/closed loop 
register systems, vertical ovens, chill 
rollers. Can be seen running, warranty 
available. 

DEV 1400 HORIZON STACKED UNITS 

22-3/4" CUTOFF 

12. 1l-unit available, rebuilt, full 
warranty 


DEV Industries, Inc. 
Contact: Randy Coakley 
1 (800) 548-1641 
FAX (708) 860-7049 











There is such a thing as 
a sacred idleness, the 
cultivation of which is 
now fearfully neglected 
George MacDonald 


Press 22 3/4” 





GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Urbanite 900 series 7 units, 1 
folder, R/s 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-6 units, 1976, JF-7 folder 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-6 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 


REBUILT GOSS COMMUNITY 





Immediate delivery 4 units, SC folder, 
60 H.P. Drive. Can also sell up to 8 
units, 1 or 2 SC folders. As complete 
presses or as add on components. 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
170 Kinnelon Road 
Kinnelon, NJ 07405 
(201) 492-8877 





SLS1000 


©@ 8 into 2 configuration 

© Center opening device 

© Product monitoring 
system 

© Two years old 


Call Roger Miller 
(513) 278-2651 














EDITOR & PUBLISHER for July 14, 1990 


WEB OFFSET PRESSES 


8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 

2-SC-Folder 

5-Unit Harris V-25, 

JF-4 Folder Avail. November, can be 
seen running 

6-Unit V-15A Jf-7 Folder 

4-Unit Goss Suburban 1000 Series SC 
Folder 

4 Units Harris V-25, JF-4 folder, 
1/2, 1/4 D.P. 


1 Harris V-22 unit completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

3 Harris V-25 as add-on units 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
— press, 22-3/4”" by 36” double- 
widt 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline Road 

Sanford, FL 32771 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) 330-7556 

WANTED TO BUY 
LOOKING TO PURCHASE A COPY OF 
YOUR NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTING 


SOFTWARE FOR A BI-WEEKLY. 
(305) 935-9407. 


MUELLER MARTINI 
Used or Rebuilt Inserting Equipment 
Model 227 S. 
Call Jim or John at (215) 638-1717. 














NAPP Processing Equipment, Newstar 

Manual or Twinstar Washer with Comet 

pra plus 2 Newsprinter || Exposure 
nits. 


(914)353-1122 
Fax (914)353-1086 
79 Main Street 
Nyack, New York 10960 


HELP 
WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


DIRECTOR OF STUDENT PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Supervise award winning 
student daily publication, quarterly 
magazine. Teach one class per semes- 
ter. Advise majors. Student professional 
association adviser. Manage budget. 
Participate in regional/national journal- 
ism associations. Position requires 
M.A. or equivalent experience. Mini- 
mum 5 years on daily newspaper. Some 
experience at editor-manager level. 
Must work weil with students. Experi- 
ence in electronic editing/production. 
Chairman, Journalism Department, Box 
32930, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, TX 76129. Deadline: 1 August 
1990. TCU is an EEO/AA employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER 

Great Chicago north side neighborhood, 
down the street from Lake Michigan and 
Wrigley Field. Newspaper printer with 
brand new plant and equipment needs 
your strong analytical skills, thorough 
PC knowledge, tight cost control abili- 
ties. Salary and benefits to fit your 
needs and accomplishments. Account- 
ing or finance degree required; previous 
central plant or commercial web experi- 
ence helpful. Eventual opportunity for 
growth to group CFO encompassing TV 
and other investments. Let's talk! But 
write first (no calls): Fred Eychaner, 
NewsWeb Corp., 1645 W. Fullerton, 
Chicago, IL 60614. EOE/MFH. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ART/GRAPHICS 





CONTROLLER - Fast-growing family- 
owned newspaper group has an opening 
for this key spot on our management 
team. Our Controller will be responsible 
for the entire financial area of our news- 
papers and ~—— located in lowa, 
Wyoming, So. Carolina and Washing- 
ton. Knowledge of computer and busi- 
ness programs necessary. CPA and 
newspapers experience preferred. 
Please send resume and cover letter 
outlining your qualifications and salary 
history to: 


Box 4781, Editor & Publisher 
DIRECTOR OF TAX 





MediaNews Group with newspaper 
publishing operations in ten states is 
actively searching for the ideal candi- 
date to fill the position of Director of 
Tax. 


The Director of Tax is responsible for 
federal and state tax research and 
compliance to include the hands-on 
preparation and filing of federal and 
state income franchise, property and 
sales tax returns. tax planning and 
research on mergers, acquisitions and 
dispositions are also key responsibilities 
of the Director of Tax. 


An ideal candidate should have at least 
five to six years of comparable experi- 
ence in the cornorate or public account- 
ing field. Experience in coordinating the 
collection and management of records, 
audits and subsidiary activities is 
important. 


MediaNews Group's corporate offices 
are located in the Galleria area of Hous- 
ton. MediaNews Group offers its associ- 
ates with a competitive compensation 
package which includes group medical, 
long term disability, dental, vision and 
life insurance benefits as well as a 
company-matched 401(k) savings/ 
retirement plan. 


Qualified individuals should send a 
resume and salary history to: 


MediaNews Group, Inc. 
4888 Loop Central Drive, Suite 525 
Houston, TX 77081 
ATTN: Human Resources/Employment 


EEO/MFH Employer 


GENERAL MANAGER 
Aggressive group in Zone 6 is seeking a 
General Manager with proven leader- 
ship ability. We offer excellent salary, 
benefits and bonus. Tremendous 
growth potential for communicate who 
1s skilled in producing sales and profits. 
Must be active in local community and 
project a positive image. Box 4768, 
Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
Growing group of paid weekly newspap- 
ers is looking for aggressive, goal 
oriented, marketing minded general 
manager to lead a staff of 30 full time 
employees in the northern suburbs of 
Pittsburgh. Excellent compensation 
package and an opportunity to be part 
of Gannett, the nation’s largest news- 
paper company. Qualified individual 
will have degree in advertising, market 
or related field and minumum five years 
newspaper advertising management 
experience. Send resume to Tom Book- 
staver, PO Box 311, Tarentum, PA 
15084. 











Send E&P BOX REPLIES 
to: 
Editor & Publisher 
Classified Ad Dept. 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 





AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Searching for top sales representatives 
and hands-on sales managers. 
Tremendous career opportunities with a 
fast growing nation wide newspaper 
organization. 
Telephone L.J. Perrotto 
President C.E.O. 
(618) 937-6411 


RETAIL ADVERTISING MANAGER 
If you're an aggressive leader who can 
motivate others, you may be the retail 
advertising manager we're looking for. 
We're an award-winning, seven day 
morning paper, circulation above 
22,000. We need a manager who can 
lead, direct and train a staff of seven 
outside sales people in addition to 
promoting the product; planning 
special sections; developing and imple- 
menting marketing strategies; assisting 
with the development of the annual 
budget; and overseeing the day-to-day 
operation of the department. Five years 
of hands on experience in sales 
management is required, and a degree 
in marketing is preferred. We offer a 
good salary and bonus plan, major 
benefits and opportunity for advance- 
ment. Please send your resume, salary 
history and present salary requirement 
to Patricia Goodwin, The Leaf- 





Chronicle, PO Box 829, Clarksville, TN 
37041. 





RETAIL ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Your ability to sell against other 
newspapers and broadcast will improve 
our market share in one of America’s 
hottest competitive media markets. You 
have a thorough knowledge of sales 
techniques and market research appli- 
cations. You are an expert in sales train- 
ing, special sections, and co-op deve- 
lopment. We are a 60,000 AM daily 
competing against a smaller daily and a 
strong weekly. You will join an outstand- 
ing team of ad managers in a great 
working environment. You will become 
part of the nation’s largest communica- 
tions company, and your compensation 
and benefits package will include stock 
purchase and savings/investment plans. 
You are ready for the challenge of your 
career where success will lead to top 
management. Send your resume and 
salary history to: Bob Kellagher, VP/ 
Marketing, The Times Leader, 15 N. 
Main St., Wilkes-Barre, PA 18711. 

















MANAGING DIRECTOR 


ASSISTANT GRAPHICS 
DIRECTOR/NEWS 


We are looking for an experienced 
Macintosh infographics artist, with 
demonstrated management ability and 
newsroom savvy, to help run the 
_— department of The Oregonian. 

timary responsibility will be daily 
newsgraphics coordination and crea- 
tion. We are looking for someone with 
the ability to create as well as edit tight, 
clear and sophisticated informational 
graphics. You must have the editing and 
illustration skills needed to turn the 
stories of the day into graphics of your 
own, and the communications skills to 
direct a strong team of graphics 
reporters/artists waiting to learn from 
you. Salary and company-paid benefits 
are tops in the industry. Please send 
resume and clips to: Mark Wigginton, 
—— director, in care of Personnel 

irector, The Oregonian, 1320 SW 
Broadway, Portland, OR 97201. Equal 
opportunity employer. 





GRAPHIC ARTIST 


The Ocala Star-Banner, a member of 
The New York Times Newspaper Group, 
seeks a graphic artist. This Central Flor- 
ida 46,000 daily/52,000 weekends 
covers 4 counties near the Gulf and 
Atlantic in Thoroughbred country near 
Ocala National Forest. In the past three 
years, the newspaper has added 20 
news staffers, converted to AM, rede- 
signed, and moved to a new $23 million 
plant with new offset. Artist will work 
with state of the art Macintosh systems 
handling AP, KRTN and New York 
Times graphics. Artist also will partici- 
pate in group graphic network. One year 
Macintosh experience required. 
Resume, references, salary to: Jay 
McKenzie, Managing Editor, Ocala- 
Star-Banner, PO Box 490, Ocala, FL 
32678 





GRAPHICS EDITOR 
Gannett newspaper in west has immedi- 
ate opening for director of three person 
newroom art department. Requires 
strong free-hand illustration skills, good 
people skills, and Macintosh experi- 
ence. Management experience 
preferred. Send resume and salary 
history to Box 4782, Editor & 
Publisher. 
Equal Opportunity Employer 








U.K. Based Newspaper 


Our client is seeking candidates who hold United Kingdom 
Citizenship (preferred) and are currently residing in North 
America. We seek executives who are currently in the newspa- 
per business who should consider relocation to the U.K. to 
assume the position of Managing Director of a significant 
regional newspaper center with circulations of 50,000 - 
90,000. This is a significant management opportunity for a 
proven executive with strong profit and loss responsibility. 
Candidates strong in Circulation Management deemed ready 
for P&L at the Managing Director level wili also be consid- 
ered. A highly competitive compensation assistance will be 
offered. Interested candidates should reply with resume and 
earnings history in strictest confidence to: 


Executive Search Consultant 
Box 4774, Editor & Publisher 





The Detroit Free Press has an opening 
for a graphics editor. This person will be 
responsible for overseeing the daily 
planning, assigning and execution of 
informational graphics in the newspap- 
er. In addition, they would manage a 
staff of eight graphic artist. Please send 
resume and clips to Randy Miller, 
Deputy Managing Editor, c/o Detroit 
Free Press, 321 W. Lafayette, Detroit, 
Mi 48226. 


~ Fax your ad 
to E&P! 
(212) 929-1259 


CIRCULATION 
CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 








Major midwestern daily wants to inter- 
view candidates for Circulation 
Director. 


Qualifications: Must have a minimum of 
five years circulation management 
experience including budgeting, sales, 
promotion and training. A successful 
track record showing steady job progres- 
sion and achievement is necessary. The 
person must be able to communicate 
and motivate staff. Candidates with 
degree will have an advantage. 


Your first letter should include 
complete background data as well as 
current situation. 


Write Box 4780, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 

For 5,000 size 5 day a week AM news- 
paper in Alaska. Winter delivery is a real 
challenge. 3 full time employees in 
department. Responsible for all routes, 
training, circulation, distribution and 
insertions. Ideal candidate would be 
the #2 person in a circulation of 
15,000-20,000 or possibly #3 man in 
a large circulation paper of the north- 
west. Must know and understand motor 
delivery, racks, dealers, mail, distribu- 
tions, promotions and be able to train 
on a computer. High energy, positive 
attitude, and ability to work with 
people. This job requires a circulation 
manager who can work hard and hire 
good motor delivery people. Send cover 
letter, complete resume and references 
with salary history and requirement to: 
Wayne Dunworth, Peninsula Clarion, 
PO Box 4330, Kenai, Alaska 99611. 
NO PHONE CALLS, PLEASE. 


HOME DELIVERY SALES MANAGER 
Southern Connecticut Newspapers Inc., 
a subsidiary of Times Mirror Corpora- 
tion, has an immediate opening for a 
Home Delivery Sales Manager. Previous 
DSM experience a must; circulation 
management experience a plus. The 
candidate we seek will supervise seven 
full time district a and report to 
the Circulation Home Delivery Manager. 
We offer an excellent compensation 
package including an MBO and 401k 
plan. Qualified applicants should send 
a resume and salary requirements to 
Jennifer Ruddy, The Advocate & Green- 
wich Times, 75 Tresser Blvd., Stam- 
ford, CT 06904. 


MOTOR ROUTE SUPERVISOR 
The Daily News, a 25,000 daily and 
Sunday circulation newspaper is seek- 
ing an individual to fill the position of 
motor route supervisor. Ideal candidate 
should have a minimum of two years 
circulation home —— experience. 
Excellent opportunity for a district 
manager seeking career growth. Good 
communications skills and customer 
service commitment are necessary. We 
are a member of the Thomson newspap- 
er group and offer a good salary/benefits 
package. Send resume and cover letter 
to Mr. Nichols, Circulation Director, 
The Daily News, PO Box 600, Lebanon, 
PA 17042. 
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Classified 


... where newspaper 
people meet and 
strike a match! 





Find your editor, advertising manager, 
artist, sales representative, circulation 
manager, public relations or production 
person with an ad in Editor & Publisher. 
We reach the working journalists you 
want to reach, every week .. . 113,000 
strong. 


It’s your 
people-to-people 
meeting place... 





All mail and calls go to: 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011 
212 675-4380 
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HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





ABOVE AVERAGE? 
Send us news clips that show you're a 
clear thinker. Show us features that 
prove you're interested in life. The 
Sandusky (Ohio) Register has room on 
its excellent staff for two reporters. 
Please, no junior bureaucrats or world- 
weary cynics; average isn’t good 
enough. But if you’re excited about 
yourself and your future, send your 
resume and clips to Rex Rhoades, 
managing editor, 314 W. Market St., 
Sandusky, Ohio 44870. Applicants 
from Ohio and surrounding states 
preferred. Salary scale: $275 to $315. 


ALL-AROUND JOURNALIST -- Needed 
to edit weekly newspaper in growing 
Zone 5 tourist area. A chance to gain 
experience and be part of the communi- 
ty. Investors welcome. Send resume, 6 
clips and salary history to: Times 
Sentinel, PO Box 427, Shipshewana, 
IN 46565. 


ASSISTANT FEATURES EDITOR 
Join the talented, award-winning staff 
at one of the nation’s best small metros. 
We need an assistant features editor to 
help our writers tell dramatic, human 
stories, and to guide entertainment 
coverage. Will consider an excellent 
reporter ready to try editing, or candi- 
dates with editing experience. Hard 
news experience an asset. Seven years’ 
daily newspaper experience or. equiva- 
lent required. Last year we won our 
second Pulitzer Prize for public service. 
In 1990 our aim is to build on that 
success. Send a letter, resume and 
samples of your work to: Anchorage 
Daily News, Attn. Features Editor Kath- 
leen McCoy, c/o Human Resources 
Dept., PO Box 149001, Anchorage, AK 
99514-9001. Minorities and women 
are encouraged to apply. 


ASSISTANT METRO EDITOR 
Dominant AM daily in Zone 4 is looking 
for a demanding editor who will not just 
work with copy but with the reporters 
who produce it. Must be strong in plan- 
ning, have 3-5 years as reporter or desk 
editor, be able to manage reporters and 
have good news judgment. Send 
resume, samples and a letter telling us 
why you should have this job to: Box 
4769, Editor & Publisher. 


ASSISTANT WIRE EDITOR 

Join a newspaper of excellence. Full 
Mac pagination. Wire editor slot 2 days, 
copy editing/layout 3 days. Seek editor 
with keen news judgment, sharp editing 
skills. Mac experience preferred, but 
will train. Send resume, page/editing 
samples to Stephen Bennett, ME, The 
Post-Star, Lawrence & Cooper Streets, 
Glens Falls, NY 12801. 


ASSOCIATION STAFF WRITER 

















National Trade Association based in 
Alexandria, Virginia, seeks experienced 
person to be responsible for coordinat- 
ing and writing Association publica- 
tions, issue statements, news releases, 
and some speech writing. Incumbent 
may also be responsible for develop- 
ment of media programs on health 
related issues. Excellent benefits with 
salary commensurate to experience. 
Please send resume, salary require- 
ments, and writing samples to: 

Chris, PO 1417-D49 

Alexandria, Virginia 22313 


BUSINESS REPORTER sought for the 
Capital in Annapolis, MD. Previous 
business writing experience required. 
Send resume and clips to Tom 
Marquardt, The Capital, PO Box 911, 
Annapolis, MD 21404. No calls please. 


CARTOONS DEALING with single 
people and lifestyles needed by national 
singles magazine. Good pay. Send your 
best cartoons with captions to Single 
Profile, PO Box 6098, Delray Beach, FL 
33484-0098. Include S.A.S.E. 











ATTENTION 

ALL-STAR EDITORS! 
New England’s most exciting newspap- 
er is accepting applications for head of 
copy desk/Sunday. Candidates must 
have a deft touch for editing, heads, 
layout and packaging for news and 
feature pages, excellent organizational 
and supervisory skills, and the ability to 
work well with all parts of the paper. If 
you know you’re among the best -- and 
take pride in seeing your hard work 
make a difference -- please send 
resume and work samples to Sonia 
Turek, Sunday Editor, Boston Herald, 1 
Herald Square, Boston, MA 02106. No 
phone calls, please. Equal opportunity 
employer. 





Audiotext/general assignment reporter 
Explore the cutting edge of audiotext 
technology as point person for research 
and development of an audiotext 
system for our small newspaper group. 
Time divided between general assign- 
ment reporting and researching the 
audiotext field. The ideal applicant will 
have a degree in a communications- 
related field, newspaper/technical writ- 
ing experience, an affinity for personal 
computers and experience with 
command-driven databases. A little 
marketing background won't hurt 
either. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Convince me you're the one 
for the job with a letter, resume and 
examples of recent work. Brad Siddons, 
rg Editor, The Sentinel, 375 
Sixth St., Lewistown, PA 17044. 





COPY EDITORS 


Northeast Ohio PM is adding 2 copy 
desk positions. We need editors skilled 
in the basics with a flair for writing lively 
heads. Job could involve some layout. 
Mac experience a plus. Excellent salary 
and benefits. Send resume, cover ‘etter 
and clips to Lynn Alexander, copy desk 
chief, The Vindicator, PO Box 780, 
Youngstown, Ohio 44501. 


COPY EDITORS & LAYOUT EDITORS 

The San Jose Mercury News, winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize for its coverage of the 
1989 California earthquake, has sever- 
al copy desk vacancies created by prom- 
otions and expansion. We're seeking 
top-notch desk and design people with 
at least five years experience. Send 
resume and work samples to John 
Epperheimer, Assistant Managing 
Editor, San Jose Mercury News, 750 
Ridder Park Drive, San Jose, CA 
95190. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 








COPY EDITOR 


Opening for experienced copy editor for 
night shift, with skills in editing and 
rewriting copy and page layout. Collabo- 
rates with editors. Journalism or related 
degree and experience as copy editor or 
reporter. Competitive salary and bene- 
fits. Send resume and editing samples 
by July 30 to Employee Relations, The 
Gazette, 500 Third Avenue SE, Cedar 
Rapids, |A 52401. EOE. 


Copy editor/paginator: Suburban Chica- 
go weekly group seeks sharp, exper- 
ienced news person for expanding 
Dewar copy/pagination desk. John S. 
Davis, editor-in-chief, Press Publica- 
tions, 112 S. York St., Elmhurst, IL 
60126 (FAX: 708-834-0910). 








Copy editor/Reporter. We are a Northern 
Rockies resort weekly/triweekly. We 
cover city hall, the economy, public 
lands, etc. If you are willing to work 
hard, can produce lots of quality copy 
and are versatile, you will fit in with us. 
Pay based on experience, $16K - 
$18K. Send clips and resume to: Dave 
Lewis, News Editor, Idaho Mountain 
Express, Ketchum, ID 83340. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





COPY EDITOR 
We need a copy editor for 17,000 
daily, 20,000 Sunday located in the 
central upstate New York city of Cor- 


ning. 

The candidate will join our three- 
person universal desk and should be 
able to spot grammatical errors, have a 
flair for ular ljayout and have the 
ability to produce pages at a fast pace. 
Sun and Macintosh experience helpful. 

Please send resume and clips to The 
Leader, 34 W. Pulteney St., Corning, NY 
14870 or call (607) 936-4651. Ask for 
Mark Sweetwood, Managing Editor or 
Keven Polzin, News Editor. 


EDITORIAL CARTOONIST/ 
GRAPHICS ASSISTANT 





THE SUN, a progressive, mid-size daily 
& Sunday newspaper, is seeking an 
Editorial cartoonist for its award- 
winning Art Dept. Responsibilities 
include conceptualizing and drawing 
editorial cartoons for our editorial pages 
and creating Macintosh computer 
generated charts and maps. Person 
must work well under tight deadlines. 
The ability to create black & white or 
color illustrations is recommended. 
Please send resume and at least twelve 
examples of work to: Mitchell J. Hayes, 
The Sun, PO Box 1477, Lowell, MA 
01852. No phone calls, please. 





Editorial writer sought by suburban 
Philadelphia daily. Must have strong 
interest in local affairs. Send resume 
and clips. Good pay, benefits, 401(k). 
Box 4767, Editor & Publisher. 





GRAPHICS DESK EDITOR 


The Milwaukee Journal is seeking a 
Graphics Desk Editor to plan and super- 
vise production of the photographic 
content of the newspaper. The Graphics 
Desk Editor will also assist in the plan- 
ning and coordination of other graphics 
content. 


The successful applicant will be an 
experienced manager who has a thor- 
ough knowledge of photography and 
photo desk operation with knowledge of 
other aspects of art and design 
preferred. A high level of organizational 
skill and a keen sense of the news are 
musts. 


Educational requirement is a BA degree 
in journalism, photography, or a related 
field. Applicants must have a minimum 
of 5 = daily newspaper experience 
with 2 years experience as a manager or 
photo editor. 


Interested persons should send a 
resume, list of references, and slide 
portfolio showing examples of recent 
work to: 


Bill Blanton 
AME/Graphics 
The Milwaukee Journal 
333 W. State St. 
Milwaukee, W! 53201-0661 
(414) 224-2501 





MANAGING EDITOR 


Growing 20,000 seven-day a week 
newspaper looking for a ME. We need 
an individual who is a self-directed, 
focused, hard-working, imaginative 
editor with strong people skills. Should 
have previous experience as a ME or 
Editor. Supervise a staff in excess of 25 
in beautiful Zone 8. The candidate we 
seek should be community oriented and 
know how to teach eager reporters the 
difference between dull and exciting. 
Please send your resume with salary 
history to Box 4772, Editor & 
Publisher. 
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MANAGING EDITOR 

Small daily in western Pennsylvania 
fooking for managing editor to direct 
staff of twelve. Must have solid news, 
editing, layout and people skills, as well 
as a commitment to community journal- 
ism. Cover letter, resume and samples 
to Kenneth Frizell, Publisher, The 
Courier-Express, PO Box 407, DuBois, 
PA 15801. 


MANAGING EDITOR for community 
weekly group in beach resort area of 
New Jersey. Great place to live! Imme- 
diate opening for an experienced shirt 
sleeve weekly editor capable of cevelop- 
ing a hard working staff. Must be a team 
player with strong training and people 
skills. Salary plus benefits plan. Send 
resume, samples and salary history to 
Michael J. Kazala, General Manager, 
Times-Beacon Newspapers, 345 E. Bay 
Avenue, Manahawkin, NJ 08050 


MOTORSPORTS WRITER 








Landmark News Service dailies in 
Norfolk and Roanoke, VA, and Greens- 
boro, NC (total daily circulation: 
445,000) need precedent-setting full- 
time reporter to cover every race on 
Winston Cup stock car racing circuit. 
Responsibilities will include aggressive 
pursuit of breaking news on beat as well 
as enterprise stories and regular race 
coverage. Writer will be based in the 
Greensboro-Charlotte area and will 
report to Greensboro News & Record 
sports editor. Applicant should be an 
experienced motorsports writer with 
investigative reporting skills and high 
ethical standards. Send resume, cover 
letter and writing samples to Larry 
Keech, Sports Editor, Greensboro News 
& Record, PO Box 20848, Greensboro, 
NC 27420. Deadline for applications is 
September 1, 1990. 


NEWS EDITOR 

The Press-Enterprise, a 160,000 daily 
in booming inland Southern California 
needs a news editor with proven news 
judgment, editing, leadership and orga- 
nizational skills. The position entails 
oversight of busy news and copy desks 
which produce top quality national, 
international and regional reports plus 
seven zoned local sections daily. We're 
involved in an ambitious redesign 
project which will require the news 
editor to work closely with metro, photo 
and graphics people to develop effec- 
tive and attractive news presentation. 
We offer an excellent salary and bene- 
fits package and the opportunity to work 
in a growing news organization. Resume 
and references to: Joe Happ, Managing 
Editor/News, The Press-Enterprise, 
3512 Fourteenth St., Riverside, CA 
92501-3878. The Press-Enterprise is 
an equal opportunity employer. 








News reporter to cover business beat. 
Experienced, aggressive reporter with 
savvy to recognize interesting and 
important business topics and the abili- 
ty to pursue and write engaging and 
complete stories. Job also will involve 
some general assignment work. Send 
cover letter, resume and writing 
samples to: Scott Angus, Managing 
Editor, The Janesville Gazette, One S. 
Parker Drive, Janesville, WI 53545. 


News Writer. Join a growing weekly on 
Maui. $8-$10.50/hour. Send resume to 
Lahaina News, PO Box 10427; 
Lahaina, Maui 96761. 








_ PHOTOJOURNALIST 
Medium-sized daily in Zone 5 looking 
for a top-notch shooter for its photo 
department. Shoot both color and black 
and white and have a strong under- 
standing of photography as journalism. 
Located in a college town. Please send 
a resume and work samples to Box 
4770, Editor & Publisher. 

An Equal Opportunity Affirmative 
Action Employer. 





PAGE DESIGNER 


fapessie, medium-sized PM daily is 
looking for talented designer to round 
out our five-person design team. We are 
looking for someone on the cutting edge 
of newspaper design and graphics. 
Opportunities are here for a creative 
features designer who can pull it all 
together, for a strong news designer who 
understands the news of the day. 
Macintosh, picture editing and people 
skills are a must. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. Women and minorities 
encouraged to aper.- Contact Bob 
Kinney, Design Editor, The News- 


Sentinel, PO Box 102, Fort Wayne, IN 
46802. 





PHOTOGRAPHER -- If you’re willing to 
go the extra mile for that once-in-a- 
lifetime picture, we want you. Send 
maximum of 7 samples of your best 
work with resume to: David Ganiios, 
Altoona Mirror, PO Box 2008, Altoona, 
PA 16603. Include salary require- 
ments. Zone 2 applicants only. 


PROJECTS REPORTER 





We’re committed to being a leader in 
computer-assisted reporting and our 
next projects reporter will be critical to 
our success. If you have demonstrated 
an ability to use public records and 
other investigative reporting techniques 
and if you have pc skills or the ability to 
learn them, we’re interested in talking 
with you. You'll have to be a team play- 
er, too, since we'll want you to train 
other staffers. Send resume and clips to 
Jim Rippley, executive metro editor, 
Dayton Daily News, Fourth and Ludlow, 
Dayton, Ohio 45402. 


PROMOTIONS MANAGER 
Responsibilities will include managing 
a staff of project coordinators and artist, 
assist in monitoring promotional 
request and insuring timeliness of 
production schedules. Qualifications 
include six years of agency or newspap- 
er experience. Managment experience 
with the ability to develop a team envi- 
ronment required. In addition, must be 
proficient in using Macintosh based 
software. 


COPY WRITER/PROJECT 
COORDINATOR 

Responsibilities include supporting the 
circulation marketing and promotion 
activities. Writing promotional copy and 
coordinating projects from concept to 
copy. Qualifications include five plus 
years of ad agency, corporate inhouse or 
newspaper experience with the ability to 
work as a member of a team. 

Explore the opportunities at the 
Washington Times located at the 
nation's capital. We offer a competitive 
salary and benefits package. For imme- 
diate consideration send your resume 
with salary requirements to The 
Washington Times, Human Resources 
Department, Attn. Nick Piazza, 
Employment Manager, 3400 New York 
Ave., NE, Washington, DC 20002. 








PHOTOGRAPHER -- Must be willing to 
hustle for that once-in-a-lifetime 
picture; ge the extra mile for the unique 
angle. Resume and 10 samples to 
David Cuzzolina, Altoona Mirror, PO 
Box 2008, Altoona, PA 16603. Zone 2 
applicants. 


POLICE AND COURTS REPORTER 
For aggressive PM in competitive city. 
New plant and press. One or two years 
experience preferred. Send resume and 
salary requirements to Bill Jackson, 
Editor, The Evansville Press, PO Box 
454, Evansville, IN 47703. 


Reporting from the cutting edge of 
marketing: Unique and aggressive trade 
is looking for a bright reporter. Our 
small, young staff is making an impact 
on the field of event marketing by being 
the first to cover new corporate sponsor- 
ships. Seeking entry-level to 3 years 
experience, with interest in marketing 
trends. Contact Senior Editor, Special 
Events Report, 213 W. Institute PIl., 
#303, Chicago, IL 60610. 


REPORTER 
Award-winning, 23,000 Texas Gulf 
Coast daily has immediate opening for 
aggressive, self-starting reporter who 
understands community journalism. 
Experience on a smaller daily or weekly 
preferred but will consider recent 
graduate with strong background on 
college daily or internships. Send 
resume, clips to: Box 4764, Editor & 
Publisher. 














REPORTER 


Take advantage of a great news town at 
the Odessa American, a Pulitzer Prize- 
winning daily with a reputation for 
aggressive reporting in West Texas. 
Must have at least one year profession- 
al experience. Send resume and 10 
clips to City Editor Kristi Glissmeyer, 
PO Box 2952, Odessa, TX, 79760. 


REPORTERS, COPY EDITORS 


The Fresno Bee, Central California's 
leading newspaper, has openings for 
Metro reporters and copy editors. We 
are looking for people who can make a 
difference, who bring energy and crea- 
tivity to their assignments. We value 
= writing and thoughtful reporting. 
opy editors must write clean, crisp 
heads and edit with precision. If you are 
interested in working for a fast-growing 
paper that is part of the dynamic 
McClatchy group, send resume, work 
samples and reference letters to: 
ny Baker, Deputy managing editor, 
The Fresno Bee, Fresno, CA 93786. 


: REPORTER 

Aggressive reporter can take advantage 
of great news town at the Odessa Ameri- 
can, a Pulitzer Prize-winning West 
Texas daily with a reputation for supply- 
ing metros with polished writers. At 
least one year professional reporting 
experience preferred. Send resume and 
10 clips to: City Editor Kristi Glissmey- 
er, Odessa American, PO Box 2952, 
Odessa, TX 79760. 











CA 95540. 


MANAGING EDITOR 


Successful, national, satellite television monthly trade 
magazine seeks experienced Managing Editor. Editorial 
experience involving satellite television and/or cable televi- 
sion a definite plus, as is hands-on telecommunications 
experience. Located on the scenic California North Coast, 
this large publishing company offers a competitive salary 
and an attractive benefits package. Submit resume with 
salary history, salary requirements, and non-returnable 
work samples to: Personnel Director, PO Box 690, Fortuna, 
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REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 


Day and/or night schedule. Write 
feature and hard news and take photos. 
Undergraduate degree in journalism or 
related area, and one to two years of 
reporting and photojournalism. Must be 
able to work independently, and have 
excellent news gathering skills. Compe- 
titive salary and benefits. Send resume 
and copy samples by my 30 to Trish 
Thoms, The Gazette, 500 Third Ave. SE, 
Cedar Rapids, 1A 52401. EOE. 


REPORTER: 27,000 daily between 
Milwaukee and Green Bay needs a 
sharp, experienced reporter who can do 
it all - news, features, city hall, enter- 
prise. Salary up to $602 a week for 4 
years experience. Send resume and a 
dozen news and feature clips to City 
Editor John Hill, The Sheboygan Press, 
632 Center Ave., Sheboygan, WI 
53081. 








REPORTER for special projects, series 
and in-depth news assignment for Zone 
5, 90,000 circulation daily. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Box 
4758, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, preferably with daily 
experience, needed on growing 5-day, 
14,000 PM in the Finger Lakes Region. 
Salary commensurate with experience. 
Send resumes, clips, references, to 
Robert Matson, ME, The Daily Messen- 
7° Buffalo St., Canandaigua, NY 








SPORTS & OUTDOOR WRITER 


An ideal job for a reporter who craves 
variety. The Anchorage Daily News, 
Alaska’s largest paper, seeks a general 
assignment sports writer who would be 
at home covering outdoors stories that 
range from fishing, to wilderness treks, 
to sled-dog races - and be equally 
capable at a basketball game. We're 
describing the job as sports writing with 
an outdoors component, and if there’s a 
better place in America from which to 
cover the outdoors, we’ve yet to hear of 
it. Applicants should have at least three 
years of daily newspaper experience and 
superior clips. We're looking for first- 
rate storytellers looking to work for a 
quality paper in competitive market. 
Last year, we won seven APSE awards; 
only one other paper in the country won 
more. And in 1989, the Daily News won 
its second Pulitzer. If that’s the kind of 
atmosphere you seek, send a resume 
and not more than 10 samples of your 
writing to Lew Freedman, PO Box 
149001, Anchorage, AK 99514. 





SUNDAY EDITOR with the drive, news 
judgment and layout ability to turn out 
an eye-catching, informative, entertain- 
ing package in a growing market in Zone 
4. Must be able to work with all depart- 
ments, coordinate contents, layout 
several section fronts and run the news 
desk to meet tight Saturday night dead- 
lines. College degree and minimum 5 
years experience required. Send resume 
and layout samples to Box 4776, Editor 
& Publisher. 


SPORTS WRITER 

We need an aggressive sports reporter 
for our 17,000 daily, 20,000 Sunday 
located in the central upstate New York 
city of Corning. Our coverage area 
includes major sporting events, such as 
NASCAR racing and the LPGA Corning 
Classic, as well as activities at 22 high 
schools. 

At least 1 year of daily experience is 
required. Experience on Macintosh and/ 
or Sun System computers helpful. 

Please send resumes and clips to The 
Leader, 34 W. Pulteney St., Corning, 
NY 14830 or call (607) 936-4651. Ask 
for Mark Sweetwood, managing editor, 
or William Wagner, sports editor. 














THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
invites applications for four posts at its Headquarters in Rome. 


INFORMATION MATERIALS OFFICER 
(PROGRAMMING/PRODUCTION) 


RESPONSIBILITIES: To coordinate and program the preparation of written and visual 
materials and to manage the application of a Macintosh-based computer system to their 
production. 
REQUIREMENTS: University degree in journalism or in a subject related to the work of the 
Organization. Seven years’ progressively responsible professional experience in the 
preparation of information materials using both conventional and computer systems. Proven 
ability to organize and supervise the work of others and manage a publishing computer 
network. Excellent knowledge of English and limited knowledge of Arabic, French or Spanish. 
(Quote Vacancy No. 827-GII/TL) 


INFORMATION MATERIALS OFFICER (RESEARCH/WRITING) 


RESPONSIBILITIES: To provide information and data on the work of the Organization to 
begin staff and external contractors as well as undertake a wide range of writing assignments 
on the work of the Organization for magazines, international yearbooks and other publica- 
tions. 

REQUIREMENTS: University degree in journalism or in a subject related to the work of the 
Organization. Five years’ professional experience in writing and preparing illustrated publica- 
tions using both conventional and computer systems. Ability to collect technical information 
and communicate it to non-specialist colleagues and to the general public. Excellent knowl- 
edge of English and limited knowledge of Arabic, French or Spanish. 


(Quote Vacancy No. 841-GII/TL) 


VISUAL MEDIA OFFICER (COMPUTER GRAPHICS) 


RESPONSIBILITIES: To coordinate the application of computer graphics to public infor- 
mation materials and to design and prepare mock-ups, camera-ready layouts, visual and 
display materials using, where feasible, a Maclntosh-based system. 
REQUIREMENTS: University degree or equivalent diploma from an art college, with 
specialization in graphic design. Five years’ professional experience in the preparation of 
magazines, illustrated books and/or commercial art presentations using conventional and 
computer techniques. Ability to monitor and assess developments in computer graphics. 
Working knowledge of Arabic, French or Spanish. 

(Quote Vacancy No. 840-Gil/TL) 


VISUAL MEDIA OFFICER (EXHIBITS) 


RESPONSIBILITIES: To design exhibits and displays and supervise their construction and 
installation. To conceive and prepare graphics for use in publications and audio-visual 
programs. To design and layoui booklets, newsletters and pamphlets. 
REQUIREMENTS: University degree or equivalent diploma in graphic design. One year of 
professional experience in commercial art, especially in the design and preparation of 
exhibits and displays. Knowledge of reproduction processes, both photo and print, and of the 
application of computers, such as Apple Macintosh, to graphic design and desk top- 
publishing. Working knowledge of English, French or Spanish. 

(Quote Vacancy No. 835-GII/TL) 


All the above posts carry a relocation grant, tax-free salary, cost of living adjustments, 
education grant and other benefits of the International Civil Service. 


Please send detailed curriculum vitea not later than 8 August 1990 quoting Vacancy Number 
to: Personnel Officer, GID - FAO, Via delie Terme di Caracalla, 00153 Rome - Italy. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


PRODUCTION/TECH 





SPORTSWRITER 


We are a 85,000 (AM, PM) daily, 
140,000 Sunday operation in a beauti- 
ful coastal setting in Portland, ME. 
We’re looking for a talented sportwriter 
to produce 4-5 columns a week for AM 
and Sunday publications. Columns will 
range from Maine high schools and 
colleges to Boston pro teams and other 
major sports events. Candidates must 
have a strong knowledge of and experi- 
ence covering a wide variety of sports, 
have their own transportation and be 
willing to travel. We are looking for a 
crisp, distinct writing style that estab- 
lishes the writer as a “voice” in our 
sports sections. 


A minimum of three years experience on 
a daily newspaper and a college degree 
are required. This position involves 
night and weekend work. 


Excellent salary and company paid 
benefits. Qualified applicants should 
submit a letter of interest, resume and 
sample clips to: THE PORTLAND 
NEWSPAPERS, ATTN: Personnel 
Department, PO Box 1460, Portland, 
ME 04101. 
EOE 





SPORTS REPORTER 
Full time for midwest Monday - Satur- 
day daily. Layout and headline experi- 
ence heipful. Good starting salary plus 
benefits. Send resume and clips to 
Joyce McCullough, NewsTribune, 426 
Second St., LaSalle, IL 61301. 





The Knoxville Journal is looking for an 
experienced courts/cops reporter to lead 
our legal affairs team. Please send 
resume and clips to Betsy Lumbye, City 
Editor, Knoxville Journal, PO Box 
59050, Knoxville, TN 37950. 


SPORTS WRITER -- Aggressive, confi- 
dent, controversial, experienced. 
Describe you? It describes us. We're a 
growing, mid-sized PM in a competitive 
market. We're here to excel and win. 
Good salary, benefits, quality of life. 
Send clips, references, resume to: Ken 
Plutnicki, Executive Sports Editor, The 
ae 501 Broadway, Troy, NY 








STAFF WRITER 


Dow Jones & Company, Inc., 
publisher of The Wall Street Jour- 
nal and other business news and 
information, has an exciting career 
opportunity in Princeton, NJ for a 
Staff Writer to become part of the 
team responsible for the National 
Business Employment Weekly. 


The selected individual will be 
responsible for writing weekly arti- 
cles for the National Business 
Employment Weekly, as well as fea- 
ture articles for Managing Your 
Career, a college supplement. 
Qualified candidates must possess 
a BA degree, preferably in Journa!- 
ism, and two years of writing experi- 
ence with a newspaper or maga- 
zine. 

We offer a competitive salary, 
excellent benefits, and a chance to 
work with one of America’s “Most 
Admired Corporations”. Interested 
candidates should send resume 
with salary requirements and writ- 
ing clips to: 

Employee Relations/Representative 

Dept. SW- EP 


Dow Jones & Co. 
PO Box 300 
Princeton, NJ 08543-0300 








Equal Opportunity Employer M/F/V/H 
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The Rocky Mountain News -- figt:ting 
the most competitive newspaper war in 
the West -- is looking for the nation’s 
best headline writers and copy editors. 
Primary qualifications: commitment to 
excellence and a high-level of achieve- 
ment at a daily. Submit resume and 
references to News Editor, RMN, 400 
W. Colfax, Denver, CO 80204. 





The Lansing State Journal is seeking an 
experienced reporter to cover automo- 
tive, consumer and small business news 
in a vibrant and growing university and 
state-capitol community. 


Great opportunity for advancement with 
a Gannett newspaper. 


Send resume and clips to Tom Callinan, 
Editor, Lansing State Journal, 120 E. 
Lanawee, Lansing, MI 48919. 





TOP REPORTERS WANTED 


We are an aggressive specialty daily 
covering business, real estate and law 
in South Florida. We give our readers 
the depth and analysis often missing in 
metro dailies’ coverage and tackle the 
stories they don’t. We expect enterprise 
from our reporters and give them room 
to do first-rate reporting. The paper is a 
Time Warner Inc. affiliate. 


If this sounds interesting and you are 
looking for new challenges we have 
openings for a business writer and 
someone to cover courts and the legal 
profession. Send a resume, clips and 
references to Deborah Petit Lowe, 
executive editor, Palm Beach Review, 
328 Banyan Bivd., West Palm Beach, 
FL 33401. 


WRITER - EDITOR 
Needed by semi-weekly. Experienced or 
will train. Record, Russell, Kansas 
67665. (913) 483-2111. 


FREELANCE 


MUSIC WRITERS/PHOTOGRAPHERS 

For full-color quarterly Elton John news- 
letter. Experience with industry 
contacts preferred. Send letter and 
clips to Tom Stanton, Box 760, New 
Baltimore, MI 48047. 











Quarterly rail-travel magazine needs 
free-lance material -- destination 
stories, short excursions, personal ex- 
periences, consumer oriented articles, 
Opinion pieces on trains or travel, 
eneral-interest travel, etc. RailWAYS, 
O Box 10396, Glendale, CA 
91209-3396; FAX (818) 247-9671. 





PRODUCTION/TECH 
LEAD COLOR PRESSMAN 





Maryland Commercial printer needs two 
top-notch four color process pressman 
for urbanite presses. USA Today experi- 
ence “A pius”. Excellent salary and 
benefit package. Call Dan Henderson at 
(301) 948-1520. 


PRE-PRESS MANAGER 

Fast growing California daily seeking a 
dynamic leader. Individual must 
possess good personnel management 
skills as well as knowledge of all facets 
of pre-press work. Color expertise and 
press knowledge a strong plus. Mail 
resume to Production Director, Daily 
News/LA, 21221 Oxnard St., Woodland 
Hills, CA 91367. 








Production 
Mailroom Manager 
Zone 9, daily is seeking an experienced 
professional to head its mailroom opera- 
tions. Individual must have keen 
personnel management skills, and be 
able to lead in a fast growing environ- 
ment. A familiarity with Harris insert 
operations and computers a must. Send 
resume to Box 4771, Editor & 


| Publisher. 





OVERNIGHT PRESSMAN 
Urban or community pressman wanted 
full or part time for growing printing 
plant. Interesting opportunity. Ask for 
Ken at (718) 361-1600. 





The Times Herald-Record, an 
85,000 daily, 100,000 Sunday in New 


-York's Hudson Valley, is looking for a 


night production manager. 


The Record’s production manager 
coordinates all aspects of newspaper 
production on the evening and night 
shifts. The night production manager's 
primary responsibility is to see that the 
Record is produced with high quality, 
on time, for the Record’s carriers, motor 
routes and dealers. This position reports 
to the production director. 


The successful candidate for this 
position will have a strong management 
background, 3 to 5 years experience in 
printing production, proven people- 
skills and the ability to solve both short 
and long-term production problems. A 
— in newspaper production is a 
plus. 


The primary hours are 9 PM to 5 AM, 
Tuesday through Saturday. 


Qualified applicants should send a 
resume to Debra A. Sherman, Personnel 
Director, The Times Herald-Record, 40 
Mulberry St., Middletown, NY 10940. 





SALES 
TELEMARKETING 
MANAGER 





Major Daily in Zone 2 seeks manager to 
direct telemarketing. Must have know- 
ledge of automatic dialing systems and 
a minimum of 3 years phoneroom 
management experience. Candidate 
needs strong leadership. Organizational 
and training skills. Salary commensu- 
rate with experience, excellent benefit 
package. Send resume and cover letter 
to Box 4765, Editor & Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Order Blank 





Company 





Address 





City 





State 





Phone 





Classification 
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Copy 























POSITIONS 
WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS OFFICE PROFESSIONAL 
- CPA, MBA - with 14 years newspaper 
industry experience seeks challenging 
career opportunity with growth oriented 
media company. Background includes 
management experience in the 
accounting, data processing, and circu- 
lation departments. Experience in 
acquisitions, return on investment anal- 
yses, commercial printing operations, 
state and federal tax returns, computer 
hardware and software conversions, 
operating and capital budgets, new 
product projections and introductions, 
and strategic marketing. This experi- 
ence, gained from 3 newspapers - 30K 
to 130K - has been broad. Now looking 
for an opportunity to pull it ail together. 


Box 4754, Editor & Publisher. 


ART/EDITORIAL 


Freelance b/w spot illustrations by SND 
award winner. For info, samples call 
(213) 787-9378. 


Retired Army Colonel. 24 years top level 
army PR experience seeks position with 
agency or firm. Expert in crises manage- 
ment. A+ in media and communit 
relations. Box 4742, Editor 
Publisher. 

















CIRCULATION 























No. of Insertions: Amount Enclosed: $ 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 


LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 
Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. Add $4.25 per insertion for box service. 


Count as an additional line in copy. Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Pox number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 


Circulation manager available. Able to 
motivate to achieve goals. Experienced 
in competitive market. 

Call (316) 251-6130. 





The whole art of teaching is 
only the art of awakening 
the natural curiosity of 
young minds. 

ANATOLE FRANCE 





EDITORIAL 


50,000, Midwest daily reporter, 4+ 
years experience, seeks copy editor job 
on same/larger daily, anywhere USA. 
Some layout and headline writing 
experience. 

Box 4779, Editor & Publisher. 


Couple with 20 years of Grade A editing/ 
reporting looking for newsroom of small 
daily, weekly or chain to manage. 
Community journalism, dazzling 
features. Prefer semi-rural, but will 
consider other locales. Reply to Box 
4757, Editor & Publisher. 











POSITIONS WANTED 
EDITORIAL 








Experienced, award-winning editor 
seeks position on small to medium 
daily. (313) 487-8247. Ask for Joe. 





Journalist with three years experience in 
reporting, feature writing, headline writ- 
ing, copy editing, photography and 
layout seeks full time position on daily, 
weekly or monthly. 

Call Joe at (718) 224-6144. 





JOURNALIST-PHOTOGRAPHER: Desk 
experience; Daily, Weekly; U.S., Cana- 
da. Phones: (719) 336-8148, (719) 
336-2688. 





Managing editor of editorially superior 
but financially weak business paper 
seeks stability. Skilled with handling 
copy, schedules and staff. Box 4777, 
Editor & Publisher. 





MILITARY SPECIALIST 
Seasoned journalist, currently finishing 
Master’s degree in magazine journalism 
at Ohio University, will seek position on 
magazine or newspaper, preferably in 
Zone 8 or 9. Served almost seven years 
in Army, as paratrooper and Russian 
linguist. (Also speaks German.) Experi- 
ence in newspaper reporting and free- 
lance magazine writing. Completed 
foreign-correspondence internship with 
Associated Press in Jerusalem. Well 
traveled. Resume, clips, references 
available now. Marty Kufus, PO Box 
109, Athens, Ohio 45701. 





SPORTSWRITER seeks an entry-level 
position. More daily experience, better 
clips than most prospects. Call Dan at 
(406) 652-3910. 


SPORTS WRITER/EDITOR 
Five years experience with small and 
mid-sized dailies. Strong understanding 
of the business with skills to match. Box 
4763, Editor & Publisher. 








FREELANCE 
HOME EDITORS, PLEASE READ 


Nationally known trade, magazine 
columnist (floor care, repair) wants to 
reach your readers. Well published 
craftsman knows his stuff. Will send 
clips to prove fame. Weekly, monthly? 
Call Norman, (212) 986-1274, or Box 
111, 325 E. 41 St., NYC, NY 10017. 





PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Excellent newspaper knowledge, top 
skills in people management. Superior 
problem solver looking for opportunity 
to contribute my skills. Box 4752, 
Editor & Publisher. 























am E&P Employment Zone Chart 


Use zone number to indicate location 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By Linda Lotridge Levin 


At the first exchange of New 
England and Soviet editors, in 1982, 
one of the American editors asked his 
Soviet counterpart what the KGB 
did. 

“Analysis,” was the curt reply. 

Later, the American editor wrote, 
“And the lights went out in a hurry” 
on the topic of the Soviet secret 
police. 

Then some of the New England 
editors wondered who would succeed 
Brezhnev. The Soviets refused to 
speculate. 

“We don’t consider such matters,” 
one answered. 

Last month — nine years and eight 
exchanges later — the Soviet editors 
were not only willing to discuss poli- 
tics and the state of their country’s 
economy, but they arranged for the 
New England editors to have a press 
conference with the KGB and to visit 
the Supreme Scviet with carte 
blanche to interview the deputies. 

Except for the year that American 
journalist Nicholas Daniloff was 
arrested in Moscow and, in protest, 
the New England editors canceled 
their meeting with the Soviets in Ver- 
mont, the New England Society of 
Newspaper Editors and members of 
the Union of Soviet Journalists have 
been getting together annually for 
what is thought to be the only con- 
tinuing exchange between the jour- 
nalists of the two countries. 

This year, eight New England jour- 
nalists visited Moscow and Leningrad 
as guests of the Union of Soviet Jour- 
nalists. They were amazed at how 
once-taboo topics were openly dis- 
cussed and how willing the Soviet 
journalists were to share the problems 
of their country with the Americans. 

One journalist from Izvestia said, 
“It is good that the exchanges go on. 
So much has happened since our last 
meeting [a year ago in Mystic, 
Conn.]. Some changes in our country 
are good, some not so good, and some 
are bad.” 

Others spoke openly of their dis- 
trust of Gorbachev and his policies, 
while some of the younger journalists 
said that, although they did not like 





(Lotridge Levin is an assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism at the University 
of Rhode Island and was a member of 
this year’s U.S.-Soviet editors’ 
exchange.) 








New England/Soviet editors’ exchange completes ninth year 


Yeltsin the man, they were fascinated 
with his policies. Another journalist, 
a longtime Communist Party mem- 
ber, conceded that it is in shambles. 

Frank Grundstrom, vice president 
for human relations at the Boston 
Globe, has been participating in the 
exchanges since their inception. He 
expressed amazement at the changes 
in the attitudes of the Soviet journal- 
ists. 

“Two years ago we would not have 
been talking about some of the things 
that were discussed this time, and we 
would not have been allowed to visit 
some of the places we did,” he 
observed. 

One of those places was the KGB, 
which opened a public relations office 
last spring. The New England editors 
were among the first groups of jour- 
nalists to have a press conference 
with the Soviet secret police. 





Polaroid the day he arrived in Mos- 
cow. Special laminated passes were 
prepared. The journalists then 
showed them at various checkpoints 
in the Kremlin, and finally a pair of 
guards gave them a careful scrutiny at 
the entrance to the Supreme Soviet 
building. 

Once inside, the New England jour- 
nalists, cameras clicking, sought out 
deputies eager to be interviewed ona 
range of subjects, from the over- 
whelmingly serious environmental 
problems in the U.S.S.R. to the prob- 
lems of perestroika. 

This was the day the Supreme 
Soviet passed the last leg of the Press 
Bill, which ends government censor- 
ship and allows Soviet citizens to start 
their own newspapers. 

Earlier that day the New England 
visitors had met with Yassen N. Zas- 
soursky, dean of the journalism school 





“Two years ago we would not have been talking 
about some of the things that were discussed this 
time, and we would not have been allowed to visit 
some of the places we did...” 





KGB officials told the Americans 
they had set up a press office so they 
could “inform the wide, broad layers 
of our society of the activities of the 
KGB.” 

Then Gen. Alexander Karbinov, 
head of the Center for Public Rela- 
tions, proceeded to discuss its 
activities — the black market, orga- 
nized crime, counterintelligence, and 
the rehabilitation of those who suf- 
fered repression under Stalin. The 
only question he would not answer 
was, “How many people work at the 
KGB?” The reply: “That is a 
secret.” 

Moscow Television was on hand to 
record the press conference, and the 
next night it was part of the newscast. 
The Americans later learned that non- 
journalist friends of their Soviet inter- 
preters were amazed that the KGB 
had a press office and that it would 
allow itself to be publicized on televi- 
sion. 

The Union of Soviet Journalists 
also arranged for the New England 
journalists to visit the Supreme 
Soviet, a not-so-easy task. 

Each American had to submit to the 
Supreme Soviet a photo taken on a 





at Moscow University. 

Zassoursky hailed the Press Law as 
“a great day for the media,” although 
he said he feared the law might be 
“too permissive,” noting that jour- 
nalists should have no more special 
rights to interview government offi- 
cials than the average citizen. 

As a result of the new law, and the 
anticipated changes in the way jour- 
nalism in the Soviet Union will be 
practiced, the university’s journalism 
program is restructuring its curricu- 
lum and rewriting many of its text- 
books. 

For instance, a course now titled 
“The History of the Party Press” will 
be revised to cover other facets of the 
press in the U.S.S.R., and reporting 
courses will emphasize more objec- 
tive and less personal writing, he 
remarked. 

Journalism students at Moscow 
University, like many of the journal- 
ists the New England visitors talked 
to, are starting their own newspaper, 
a weekly. The first issue should 
appear this summer, and the students 
expect to support it partly with adver- 
tising. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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THE DAWN OF TOMORROW'S MAILROOM 

IS TODAY. ONE COMPANY NOT ONLY HAS 

| awe THE VISION BUT ALSO THE SAVVY 

oe - : - TO REALIZE THE POSSIBILITIES. 


MULTI-CELL STACKER 





INSERTING DRUM 


| VARIODISC HANDLING AND STORAGE 


FERAG, Inc. Conveying and Processing Systems 


Keystone Industrial Park, 190 Rittenhouse Circle. Bristol, PA 19007 
Telephone (215) 788-0892. Telex 83 47 43. Fax (215) 788-7597 
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When people read a 


newspaper, they hay twalk 
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Daily clip-and-save items in The 
Albuquerque Tribune give readers useful 
information they can keep, long after 
they’ve set the paper down. Time-savers, 
money-savers, recipes, travel tips, calen- 
dars, movie reviews, and how-tos are 
presented in boxes, with informative 
graphics, and often with a “clip-and - 
save” logo to make them easy to spot 
and save. 

Providing “news you can use” has 
made The Trib a day-in, day-out part of 
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some very busy lives. And it's earned 
The ‘Tribune recognition as Scripps 
Howard's 1989 leader in meeting a news- 
room goal of increasing “keepers” 
throughout the paper. 

At Scripps Howard, we believe a 
newspaper worth keeping for tomorrow 
is worth reading today. 


= SCRIPPS HOWARD 
1 NEWSPAPERS 


DELIVERING TOTAL QUALITY 
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